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WILLIAM CAREY, MISSIONARY PIONEER 
AND STATESMAN By F. Deaville Walker. 
Published by Moody Press, 820 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 10. $2.75. 256 pages. 
Available from Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10. 


Born into an era when indifference 
and ignorance produced an active 
hostility to missionary effort, William 
Carey not only developed a lucid and 
compelling apologetic for foreign 
missions, but in more than forty 
years in India also put his ideas into 
practice. He became a skilled lin- 
guist, translating the Scriptures into 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Orissa, Hindustani, 
and numerous other languages. He 
founded a Christian college, besides 
serving as a professor in the Gover- 
nor General’s college in Calcutta. Ar- 
riving in India in a day when an Act 
of Parliament made it a high crime 
to enter that great land apart from 
the approval of the hostile East India 
Company, Carey founded a large mis- 
sion station and won the confidence 
of government officials. 

However, this biography is more 
than a mere recounting of Carey’s 
achievements. The author presents 
the man, William Carey. Beginning 
with the shoemaker’s apprentice, Mr. 
Walker portrays his development as 
a village schoolteacher, a voluntary 
preacher, the author of one of the 
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KTERNAL 
INVESTMENTS 


By ELIZABETH STRACHAN 


God has provided this unusual 


means of grace for 
spiritual growth. We cannot 


afford to neglect it 
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il OW MUCH did he leave?” someone asked about 
the old man who had just died. 


“Every cent,” was the facetious answer. And 
pretty true, too! 


The four-year-old son of a missionary, in the 
States on furlough, was given a leather coin-purse 
with thirty-five pennies. He was delighted and played 
with them by the hour. But when Sunday came he 
gathered up his little hoard and “gave them all to 
Jesus.” Sometime later, overhearing some conversa- 
tion about heaven, he volunteered, “Oh, yes, I have 
thirty-five pennies there.” 


Perhaps you smile at his literal interpretation of 
Scripture. But what do those passages that speak of 
treasure in heaven mean, if not that? 

What do you have up there? Would you like to 
have more? Try this method. 

When money comes to your hands—large or small, 
earned or a gift—make it your habit to turn its use 
over to the Lord. The result will be something like 
this: This part for tithe, this part toward obligations, 
running expenses, etc., and perhaps this portion 
toward saving. Then there may be some left over. 
Well, God will guide in that also. Keep up with 
Christian work; pray for specific missionary pro- 
jects or new expansions in this country. You will 
soon find that there is ten dollars you can slip to that 
poor family anonymously, or that can go to Euro- 
pean relief, or for that new radio gospel station. And 
those who have ever had dealings with the Lord in 
this matter can testify that the special joy that comes 
with giving is unique. 

Just one word of warning. God is not a Pharaoh 
but a loving heavenly Father, and sometimes He says 
to His child, “Now, you’ve been wanting that sweater, 
that new chair, or that set of books. This is for 
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I 
“Seek ye first ... * Dick 


said, “Of course!” Then, did she really 


have a problem? 


” poor closed firmly, finally. And Dick’s step crossed the porch 
and clicked down toward the gate—firmly out of her life. 

She stared after him, suddenly lost, suddenly frightened at the 
future. 

It hadn’t been long really—two years almost. She always said, 
when people asked, “Yes, we’ve been going steady for two years.” 
That sounded secure. She liked it. 

No, not long, but yet all her life—all her life that mattered. Before 
that first talk in the lab—well, before that, she’d been a child. And 
since, he’d been everything. Even in the future she dreamed of, Dick 
had been the man across the breakfast table. Dick was “dadda”’ to 
the dimpled baby she’d visioned. Dick was chief hoer in the garden 
she planned, and host at the clever parties she’d saved clippings for. 

Dick had been everything. 


That is, until two weeks ago Sunday, the day she realized that her 
Saviour had to be. 


She’d felt secure—in every way—with Dick. He was in seminary; 
of course it wasn’t the one her pastor spoke about. But, after all, 
he was going to be a preacher. Of course he went to church regt: 
larly . . . He didn’t like her church and she thought his pretty dead. 
but that didn’t prove anything. 

Once she’d asked him about his conversion and he’s said he didn't 
like to talk much about such things. They were too sacred. 

But he didn’t smoke or drink. And he’d quit dancing in their 
bargain that she’d go to the movies. 

Somewhere in the future she’d seen a big wedding and a little par: 
sonage. It was fun to talk about back in the creaky swing under the 
grape arbor. 
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(LOVE... 


Then came two weeks ago Sunday, the first Sunday 
Dick was home for spring vacation . . . The min- 
ister’s sermon had been on “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God” and he’d begun by asking, quietly, 
sympathetically, “What do you want out of life?” 

He’d waited a minute and through her mind had 
raced the big church wedding with Dick at the altar, 
the honeymoon in Canada, the little parsonage with 
flowers in the window, the baby... . 

Then the quiet voice had intruded. “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God.” Life was little and short, he’d 
said; eternity important. He’d dwelt on Christ’s sac- 
rifice, the debt of love the Christian owes Him, the 
importance of seeking first the Kingdom, not second. 
after you got the things you’d dreamed up for your- 
self. 

She did want to seek the Kingdom, but not first. 
First, Dick. Then they’d put their lives into church 
work. 

All afternoon she’d tried to put the sermon out 
of her thoughts. She wiped dishes in silence and got 
ready for her walk with Dick. 

Out on the country road, he was full of seminary 
news. They'd won the basketball tournament last 
night; Dr. Billings had commended his sermon on 
“Blessed are the peacemakers” and told him he’d 
have the best pulpit in the state before he was forty. 

So she had been silent. But he liked her that way, 
said she looked cute when she was serious. 

Finally it had come out: the pastor’s sermon, that 
she wanted to “seek first the kingdom of God.” His 
answer had been calm, sympathetic. Yes, they'd 
seek the Kingdom first so that they could have a 
home and family, a decent living—an electric stove, 
acar. Of course they'd seek first the Kingdom. That 
was a minister’s business. 

She’d had no answer. He was convincing. And 
she loved him. 

But the next week had been hard. Every night, 
after Dick had held her close and then turned to run 
the way he always did, something went stale. When 
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she’d kneel by her bed to pray, she’d get one answer, 
“Seek ye first.” 

Then they had another serious talk. And that 
night had come the revelation. Dick had said he 
guessed it was time he began educating her because 
it'd be too bad for a minister’s wife to have out- 
dated notions. And he knew she had them. 

He’d said he’d learned at seminary that salvation 
was now seen to be a mass project—not an individ- 
ual affair; that Christ’s resurrection was of course 
spiritual—not physical; that the chief duty of the 
church was to assist other community efforts to make 
the life of the town well-rounded. 

Then she’d told him how she’d accepted the Lord 
that day after Sunday school. He'd called her ex- 
perience an outdated emotional phenomenon entirely 
uncalled for among modern intellectuals. 

For some nights before she had skipped her 
prayers — for she’d found she couldn’t sleep after 
them. But last night she had knelt to fight a battle 
—God versus Dick. And as she fell asleep she knew 
that it was either the life she’d dreamed of or a life 
of usefulness for God—not both. 

* * * 

Well, there now, he was almost out of sight, swing- 
ing his left arm as he always did, and looking just 
as handsome! Even to the one unruly curl bouncing 
as he walked. 

There, gone now. 

And now what to do for the evening? Only 8:30 
—and the house quiet and dark. Cute family, going 
off to leave them the sofa in peace. Made it rather 
lonesome now, though. 

Well, every night would be that way now. Why, 
she hadn’t had a date with anybody but Dick for 
well, a year and ten and a half months, to be exact. 

“Fear thou not, for I am with thee.” That had 
been the minister’s text yesterday morning. But she 
wasn’t afraid—except maybe of boredom and lone- 
someness. And that'd be all right too—“for I am 
with thee.” END 
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iia is about the Holy Spirit a dignity which is 
inherent in His nature and which imparts itself in 
some measure to every soul wherein He dwells. 

By dignity is meant not pomposity nor snobbish- 
ness, but what the dictionary calls “elevaticn of char- 
acter; nobleness or formal reserve of manner, aspect 
or style; loftiness and grace.” This so perfectly de- 
scribes the person of our Lord Jesus that one would 
almost guess that the lexicographer had had Him in 
mind when he wrote it. Such elevation of character 
springs from a high estimate of one’s own worth in 
God, a preoccupation with heavenly things, a good 
conscience, and a heart full of pure love. 

Sweet dignity has always been a mark of true 
saints. They have had about them a certain sever- 
ity of manner, a kindly aloofness which discouraged 
familiarity but which inspired boundless confidence 
and drew to them the serious-minded and the trou- 
bled in heart. 

In his exquisite Deserted Village, Goldsmith de- 
scribes the country pastor of old English times, and 
his description puts to shame the snappy personal- 
ity boys who abound in our modern pulpits. A sim- 
ple man he was, this rustic shepherd, “and passing 
rich with forty pounds a year,” but his innate force 
of character lifted him far above the plain surround- 
ings amid which he toiled, and gave to his life a 
grandeur above the majesty of potentates and kings. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distrest. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 


But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breasts the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Protestantism lost a glory (or revealed that it no 
longer had it) when we began to call our ministers 
by their nicknames, when indeed we found that we 
could do so. When “Bob,” “Billy,” and “Bud” came 
into the pulpit, respect for the clergy went out. Our 
effort to prove to the carnal and sin-loving public 
that the gospel preacher is a “real fellow,” no dif- 
ferent from other men except that he has “taken 
Jesus,” has resulted in a distinct lowering of the 
esteem in which the man of God had once been held. 
The confused and muddled world is likely to take 
us pretty much at our own value. If our opinion 
of ourselves and the intrinsic worth of our own lives 
is not high enough to keep us from being vulgar, 
the world will accept our judgment and treat us ac- 
cordingly. But the loss to both the Church and the 
world is beyond all counting. 

The vulgarity of some fundamentalists is a real 
tragedy for the dying world. No one with an ounce 
of sincerity wants to trust his or her soul to a re- 
ligious clown, and in many places the only religion- 
ists who still preserve the solemnity of their profes- 
sion are the liberals and the priests. This, rather 
than an unwillingness to follow Christ, may account 
for the wholesale shift on the part of the populace 
from orthodoxy to liberalism, and from Protestant- 
ism to the Catholic Church. Nothing is easier for 
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for Christian dignity 


This deserved indictment of “vulgar” Christianity, by 


A. W. Tozer, is commended to your thoughtful reading 


us than to alibi ourselves out of this and to put the 
blame on the higher critic, but I for one do not feel 
that all the fault lies there. Loss of public confidence 
may be partly at the bottom of it. 

Our basic levity of spirit is revealed by our lan- 
guage, our music, and our worship. Much of our 
modern religious advertising reflects the same fault. 
Imagine, if you can, a newspaper ad written by one 
of the snappy gospeleers of our day announcing a 


meeting by Charles G. Finney. It would in all like- 
lihood run something after this fashion: 


HERE’S WHAT YOU’VE BEEN.WAITING FoR! 


Presenting Chas. G. (Chuck) Finney 


AMAZING REVIVAL STAR 
Sharp at 8:00 “Chuck” will give out with some thrilling 
talk. He preaches—but good. 
Also featured will be Rev. Daniel “Dan” Nash .. . 
Old “Bent-knee” Nash in person. Positively the 
keenest intercessor to appear from an American 
audience. He once prayed with a president. 


Perhaps in writing thus I am guilty of the very 
thing I deplore. If any justification for it exists, it 
is that I have seen this kind of advertising in scores 
of city newspapers. A thing like that is too horrible 
to contemplate without pain, and indeed nothing like 
it could have happened where such a man as Finney 
was involved. One look at the Spirit-filled revival- 
ist and the ad writer would have shrunk back dis- 
comfited. The man of God would have blasted such 
tawdry boasting out of the world. He would never 
have permitted himself to be made a fool of in that 
fashion. Too bad so many of our modern evangelists 
not only allow such selling talk about themselves, 
but appear actually to take delight in it. 
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The nervous desire for “contacts” found every- 
where in religious circles is another symptom of the 
same abject poverty of life. The lonely solitudes 
seldom hear now the cry of a Moses or an Elijah. 
These have forsaken the mountain and the desert and 
are now haunting cafeterias, making contacts for the 
gospel. Schopenhauer said, “The more a man is in 
himself, the less he will want from other people— 
the less, indeed, other people can be to him. This 
is why a high degree of intellect tends to make a 
man unsocial.” If “a high degree of intellect” were 
changed to a “a high degree of spirituality,” the 
saying would still be true. “The greatest saints,” 
said Thomas a Kempis, “avoid the society of men 
when they could conveniently, and did rather choose 
to live to God in secret. He therefore that intends 
to attain to the more inward and spiritual things of 
religion must with Jesus depart from the multitude 
and press of the people.” One of Wesley’s biog- 
raphers said of him, “He lived habitually with God, 
and only came down at stated times to speak to the 
people.” 

There can be no doubt that most of us talk too 
much for our own good. We call it “fellowship,” 
but the results are seldom beneficial, often bad. The 
usual effect of religious shop talk is to vitiate the 
spirit and impair the inward life. “As often as I 
have been among men, | have returned home less 
a man than I was before.” This has been the testi- 
mony of hundreds of earnest Christians. In the dark 
hours of persecution when the people of God are 
few and scattered, how sweet has been the communi- 
on of saints. “Then they that feared the Lord spake 
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often one to another; and the Lord hearkened, and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name.” That is one thing. Cheap 
familiarity and carnal loquacity are quite another. 

We should remember, however, that true Chris- 
tian dignity is a quality of mind which follows long 
communion with God and continual preoccupation 
with heavenly verities. It cannot be imitated. Lev- 
ity of character is proof of a narrowness of heart. 
Paul cried out to the Corinthians, “Ye are straitened 
in your own bowels. Be ye also enlarged.” An en- 
larged heart will cure cheapness of soul. Common- 
ness and light familiarity cannot long keep company 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the man in whom He 
makes His blessed habitation. 

To sum it all up, our real need is inward riches. 
We need to learn how to be still and know that God 
is God. We need to “practice the presence of God” 
till we take on something of the nobility of our di- 
vine Companion. We need to cultivate silence and 
to discover the riches of the secret places. We need 
to discover God in the deeps of our own souls. 

The Church of God needs prophets, the kind of 
prophets that are bred of the silence and the long 
contemplations. Such prophets will not be easy com- 
panions; they will not be jolly fellows with “a testi- 
mony for Jesus.” They will be serious men whose 
eyes look afar; and though they may be meek and 
lowly as the Lord whom they adore, there will be 
about them a suggestion of royalty, a noble reserve 
of bearing that cannot be mistaken. And if there 
is hope for the Church before Christ returns, that 
hope will lie with such men as these. END 

Used by permission of the author. 


ETERNAL INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 1) 

that.” And that material, earthly thing that you buy 
will be blessed and sanctified because you know it is 
a gift from Him. Let us beware of any teaching on 
giving that robs of happiness in the use of things 
God has given, or that makes one critical of God’s 
servants in the use of their money. 

Perhaps someone is thinking that giving is all right 
for single people, “but now that I have a family, I 
feel that my money should go to them and their fu- 
ture security.” That idea has scriptural grounds. 
“If any provide not for his own . . . he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” But does 
“providing for one’s own” mean more than making 
modest provision for present and future needs? Is 
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it possible for parents in mistaken kindness to pro- 
vide so abundantly that their children become choked 
with riches and lose their incentive for hard work 
and their sense of trust in the heavenly Father’s pro- 
vision? 

A godly minister with three small children had 
tasted of that joy of giving. He had some savings 
and insurance, but his money-thoughts always turned 
toward giving. He had stopped tithing and was 
“fifthing” when he died suddenly. Naturally his wife 
and children lived on a simple. scale, but when one 
of the little girls asked her mother why they didn’t 
have the cars and clothes of their cousins and friends, 
the loyal widow answered, “Dear, your father could 
have spent his life making and saving money, but he 
chose to spend it in winning souls and in giving.” 
And the little girl was satisfied. The story is a true 
one, for the writer was the little girl, and she still 
thinks there are things far more valuable than money 
that may be left to one’s children. 

One further thought. God’s primary purpose in 
our giving is not to supply the means to carry on 
His work and to relieve His needy ones. He could 
have taken care of that through His angels. He wants 
us to give as a means of grace for our own spiritual 
growth. No Christian is a mature one who does not 
abound in the grace of giving. Sometimes we resent 
appeals made by pastors and missionaries because 
we feel they are merely supporting their own inter- 
ests. May God have mercy on His servants that bring 
giving into disrepute, but may He give us all more 
of the spirit of Paul who could say sincerely, “Not 
that I seek a gift, but I seek the fruit which increases 
to your credit.” 

Although the size and quality of our eternal in- 
vestments depend largely on the state of the heart 
that prompts them (the rate of exchange in heaven 
being based on love and purity of motive plus strict 
silence), shouldn’t we—as His stewards—make some 
effort to be sure that the channels that receive our 
gifts are honoring the Lord? Of course, in the end, 
this too has to be left in the Lord’s hands, but surely 
God is pleased when we try to make our gifts, large 
or small, count greatly for His kingdom on earth. END 
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s why wasn’t there an announcement in the Daily 
about next Saturday’s weiner roast?” 

“How come there wasn’t a news story about our 
special rally and speaker from Europe — we had 
enough people out.” 

You may have heard gripes like these before, 
especially if you’ve been an officer in a Fellowship 
chapter. Usually the answer is, “Oh, I took it in 
last night, but they told me it was too late. They 
just don’t want to advertise religious groups.” Or 
perhaps: “I gave them a good story on it, but they 
just said it was too long and not newsy enough; but 
they gave the Bahais front page news with a picture 
of their speaker. It’s just prejudice. They don’t like 
evangelicals. We'll never get anything from them.” 

But did you ever think that there might be an- 
other side to the story—the Daily’s side? One uni- 
versity newspaper in Canada published an indignant 
denial of the talk that some students were spreading 
around. I will quote it because you may find that 
the cap fits your group: 
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PUBLICITY 


for your chapter 


From Wilber Sutherland and 
the University of Toronto student 
daily, “The Varsity,’ comes help for 


publicity doldrums 


“It has been suggested that the editors of THE VAR- 
sity [University of Toronto student daily] are partial 
to one particular religious sect. Basis for this atti- 
tude is the regular reports of meetings of this sect 
when other faiths get very little. But this suggestion 
is nonsense. There is another reason why any par- 
ticular group is well publicized while others are not. 

“This all boils down to a question of intelligent 
publicity men and co-operation with THE VARSITY. 
Any group or organization can get items about it 
in this newspaper if the news is important enough 
for general reader interest or for a large enough pro- 
portion of the readers. Naturally, most religious 
groups would fall in this category. And so do most 


campus groups of any kind. 


“The reason why other groups have not had much 
publicity is because THE VARSITY has not been able 
to get the material regularly. It is quite true that 
some clubs have sent in reports that have been con- 
signed to the waste basket. Reason for this is that 
the reports did not contain enough ‘news’ material, 
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or were in such bad writing style that time did not 
permit revamping necessary for publication. 

“THE VARSITY set-up is this: we would like to give 
as many groups as possible deserved publicity and 
reportage. But we are very much short-staffed. The 
work involved in putting out a daily paper in spare- 
time is tremendous besides involving some skill. We 
have not the staff to send out to all meetings and 
functions on the campus. We have not the staff to 
find out all that is going on so that it could be 
covered. 

“Now the case of the religious sect in question, the 
Bahais, comes into question. Their publicity man is 
one of the most intelligent as well as personable and 
capable ones we have met. He comes in, accom- 
panied by his man who will write reports and ad- 
vance items for THE VARSITY, to our office. He warns 
us of a coming event which he feels is of some im- 
portance. We have told him, at the first meeting 
and discussion of the year, that we will not carry 
reports of all his meetings because they are not that 
important. He discusses with us the schedule of the 
stories to go in concerning the event: say, two stories 
on different days in advance, perhaps the picture of 
the speaker which he arranges for and brings to us. 
and the report of the event after. 

“He knows what we want, and how we want it. We 
know what we are getting and can plan for it. This 
is the procedure we would like to follow with all 
publicity people. At the beginning of the school 
year, we sent out letters to all campus organizations 
we knew about asking their heads and publicity men 
to come in and talk about publicity for the year. 
Very few did so. 

“It is these people who complain about getting 
short shrift from THE vaARSITY. We are willing to 
see them at any time now to talk about their future 
plans. In particular, we would like to know in ad- 
vance what is happening, so we can do something 
about it. 

“But we are also willing to bet, from past experi- 
ence, that mighty few of these people even read this 
editorial. And they will come in and bitterly com- 
plain to us about our lack of cooperation. 

“Philosophy comes inevitably to all editors. 

If this editorial comes as a rebuke to your chap- 
ter, plan now to make your publicity program this 
year an honor to God both in its excellence and also 
in your co-operative and understanding relationships 


with your daily. END 


{Editorial reprinted with the kind permission of THE 
VARSITY, University of Toronto.) 
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Some of the students from Monter- 
rey turning a sugar cane press for 





a drink of “sweet” water. 





























































“El Companerismo Evangelico Estu- 
diantil” in Mexico City. 
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é Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pentecost, 
IFES staff members in Mexico, and 
their son, William. 


the IFES in Mexico 












By MARGARET PENTECOST 


—— of a call to the mission field in Latin America, 
Edward Pentecost in 1943 attended the summer session of the 
University of Mexico. He was convinced of the need for a 
student witness, but how could such a witness be established? 

At the same time, the Lord laid on the hearts of some stu- 
dents in the U.S. and Canada the burden for the students of 
Mexico. “In His own wonderful way God revealed His plans to 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. And having heard of 
Ed’s interest in the student world of Latin America, the Fel- 
lowship asked him to accept appointment to that field. 

So, backed by the prayerful interest and financial support of 
students in IVCF chapters in the U.S. and Canada, Ed entered 
Mexico in 1945. During his studies in the University of Mex- 
ico which led to an M.A., Ed had opportunity for observation 
and close contact with the students. This helped him to under- 
stand the difficulties of the Mexican Student. [See “Manuel 
Goes to College” February, 1950, H1s.] As one by one contacts 
were made, a small group formed, there being four students at 
the beginning. This group adopted the name “El Compaiier- 
ismo Evangélico Estudiantil” (the Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students). 

Margaret Atkinson was already in Mexico, having accepted 
the call to the mission field several years before. An unex- 
pected meeting brought these two lives together to make pos- 
sible the establishment of a Christian home to bless and serve 
the students of Mexico. 

HOME AND STUDENT CENTER: MEXICO CITY 

The home occupied by the Pentecosts in Mexico City is “open 

house” to the students throughout the week. The regular Bible 
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study, prayer, and discussion meetings of the Com- 
paferismo are held there and include between thirty 
and seventy students weekly apart from informal 
gatherings. In a land where most of the students 
would never dare to enter a Protestant church, a per- 
sonal invitation to a gathering in the home has 
proved extremely profitable. 

The home also serves as office for the Companer- 
ismo in Mexico and is the residence of Joaquin 
Alatorre, undergraduate in law, who has been serving 
part-time in the office and extension program. 

“Hello, Ed, I’ve got to see you. May I come over 
for a talk?” It was a student of the Conservatory of 
Music who had been attending the group meetings 
off and on for some months. A church member, he 
had never known the meaning of a personal experi- 
ence with the Lord Jesus Christ. He found it that 
night. 

Another time, after a season of confession and 
prayer before the Lord, a young fellow burst out 
that he didn’t know the Lord and that he wanted to 
be saved. 

Then too over the kitchen stove while preparation 
of a snack for supper is going on, a girl talks over 
her problem. “What shall I do? He’s not a Chris- 
tian. Should I keep on seeing him?” Or another 
quietly recounts her attempt to witness to her friends 
in school. Or around the dinner table some doctrinal 
or spiritual problem is thrashed out. 

A Christian mother sought prayer for her son, a 
university student who had drifted away from the 
things of the Lord. God answered. Samuel was con- 
tacted and started attending the student meetings. 
A new beginning was made, and now this young man 
is Mexico’s outstanding Christian athlete. When 
Samuel was asked what the Compafierismo meant to 
him he replied that it was “something one could not 
explain; it was something that was part of one, deep 
within his being.” A real love for the Lord and for 
his companions makes Samuel an outstanding wit- 
ness and he is held in high esteem by his athletic 
companions. 

CAMP IN MEXICO 

Camp programs are another important activity of 
the Compafierismo in Mexico. Whenever the school 
schedules allow and arrangements can be made for 
suitable accommodations, retreats are held for a few 


days of intensive study, relaxation, and fun. 
PUEBLA 
As a med student Raul San Martin had dreamed 


of a work among his companions in the university. 
After co-operating with the Companerismo during 


his student days, he has now organized a chapter of 
the group in the city of Puebla where he is practic- 
ing medicine. With Raul’s enthusiastic leadership 
the group is growing. Weekly meetings of around 
twenty-five are held in the homes of interested people, 
and Raul is giving liberally of his time and energy. 
He hopes to visit the university centers in Oaxaca 
and Veracruz to stimulate the work among students. 

Because it takes only three hours to go from Mex- 
ico City to Puebla, it is possible at times for the two 
groups to combine their activities for mutual en- 
couragement and help. 


MONTERREY 
“There are so many problems we can’t solve,” 


wrote the students in Monterrey. “Can’t you come 
and spend some time with us?” The Compajerismo 
in Monterrey, after starting off with the enthusiastic 
support of twenty or twenty-five students, had dwin- 
dled to a handful. There had been many obstacles: 
changes in an already crowded student schedule and 
lack of leadership for the group. So the Pentecosts 
spent a profitable month in the city of Monterrey 
contacting the students individually and as a group 
and leading in a three-day conference at a lovely 
mountain resort. One girl who had given up her va- 
cation plans to attend the conference wrote after- 
wards that she had not fully understood the purpose 
of the Compaferismo until the time together and that 
she was ready to do her part in co-operating with 
the Companerismo in its plans to win students for 
Christ. 

A fullback of the University of Nuevo Leon foot- 
ball team chose to stay at home while the team went 
to play in other sections of the country, saying that 
he felt the retreat was more important to his life than 
the trip with the team. The smile on his face and the 
grip of his hand when he said good-bye made us feel 
he had received something greater than public ap- 
plause. 


SAN LUIS POTOSI 
For months the students in Mexico City and Puebla 


had prayed for the opening of the work in the Uni- 
versity of San Luis Potosi. A marvelous answer to 
this prayer came in the form of an unsolicited invita- 
tion from Christian leaders of that city. “Can’t you 
come to San Luis and present the Compafierismo? 
We have at least a dozen interested students.” The 
response was thrilling. Five young men from Mexico 
City took the twelve-hour bus ride to San Luis Potosi 
entirely at their own expense to tell others that stu- 


dent work is possible in Mexico and to aid Ed Pente- 
(Continued on page 12, column 2) 
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Are you honest about your desire to know 


God’s will for your life? 


STUDENT MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


iF the “Lord of the harvest” has begun to lay upon 
you the burden of the ripening fields, then you owe 
it to yourself and to Him to find out all you can 
about the spiritual needs of the world and your re- 
sponsibility in relation to them. 

There are several ways to sharpen your interest— 
reading missionary literature, making personal con- 
tact with those who have been on the field, fellowship- 
ing with others who are similarly concerned about 
the lost, hearing the challenge of God’s Word as set 
forth by missionary-hearted men, and praying about 
the specific needs of the world’s mission fields. You 
can compress most of these activities into one inten- 
sive five-day package by attending Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship’s Third International Student 
Missionary Convention. The place is University of 
Illinois at Urbana; the dates are December 27 to 31. 

That such an intensive program has been used to 
implement their growing interest in missions is the 
testimony of those who attended IVCF-FMF’s two pre- 
vious conventions in 1946 and 1948. 

A missionary in Portugal wrote not long ago, “It 
was at the Convention for Missionary Advance in 
Toronto [1946] that I received real missionary vision 
and was able to take a delegation from Houghton 
College to Urbana in 1948. And today my wife and 
I are here in this needy land of unusual opportunities 
to preach the gospel, with half of our support from 
the Houghton Foreign Missions Fellowship group. 
We shall be praying that the foreign missions con- 
vention this Christmas season at Urbana will be fully 
led and blessed of the Lord, that many shall be 
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challenged and instructed to take this gospel into all 
the world for a witness unto all nations.” 

A young woman who was saved at the 1948 con- 
vention is now in full-time Christian service in her 
home state of Montana. 

A letter from a young man this week says, “I will 
be in prayer for the convention. The one three years 
ago was a major factor in God’s steering me to the 
mission field. You know I will be leaving for the 
Sudan in about ten days.” 

From a specialist in a field that is somewhat off 
the beaten track from what is normally considered 
missionary work comes this word: “Nearly three 
years have passed since the 1948 missionary conven- 
tion at Urbana, Illinois. Prior to the convention, I 
had long considered the Lord’s claim on my life, but 
was very uncertain of what He would have me do. 
Through the great meetings, the conferences with 
returned missionaries, times of group and private 
prayer, and the atmosphere of Christians seeking the 
Lord’s will I was greatly assisted to finally settle the 
matter of my relationship to foreign missionary 
service. Having been graduated from the university 
and accepted by a mission board, I am well on the 
way to my field of service. After one year of special 
study at a seminary and one year in Belgium for 
language study, I will sail for the Belgian Congo as 
an agricultural missionary.” 

Another university alumnus who has already had 
his preliminary application to his denominational 
mission board approved said: “The 1948 1vcF-FMF 
Convention for Missionary Conquest proved for me 
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to be at the top of sources for solid, practical, real- 
istic information for God’s working in the world. 
It was here that my already stimulated interest in a 
world view of missions was broadened, my concern 
deepened, and the pursuit of my part in His plan 
renewed. I am sure my view of Christian missions 
would have been distorted had it not been for the 
1948 convention.” 


If you are honest about your desire to know God’s 
will for your life, then surely you can do no other 
than investigate seriously the possibilities of mis- 
sionary service. The convention is open to any stu- 
dent of a college or university, Bible institute or 
seminary, nursing or medical school. The cost of 
the convention is twenty-seven dollars (includes five- 
dollar registration fee). For further information and 
a registration blank, see your IVCF staff member. 
or write to the Convention Director, 1vcrF, 1444 
North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. —LST 


minute sketch 


IN WHICH YOU 
MEET AN 
INTER-VARSITY 
STAFF 


MEMBER 


BERTIL PETERSON 


Bertil Peterson came into the assurance of his 
salvation during his senior year at Bethany Col- 
lege (Kansas) through the influence of Christian 
students on the campus. He earned his A.B. in 
1947 in the field of English, and is soon to receive 
his A.M. from Kansas University. Somewhat re- 
moved from his Sunflower State habitat, Bertil 
will be visiting IVCF groups in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and New Mexico this year. 


IFES IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 10) 

cost in presenting the plans and purpose of the Com- 
panerismo Evangélico Estudiantil. Two meetings 
were held with twenty-five students present and a 
united young people’s meeting was held on a Sunday 
afternoon with the co-operation and interest of pas- 
tors of several denominations. 

Thus the Mexican students are becoming more and 
more interested. The Compajierismo is becoming 
their own. Personal witness is reaching out. Students 
are coming to know the Lord as Saviour. Study and 
discussion groups are proving of spiritual blessing to 
many. Yet the surface has merely been scratched. 
The Companerismo faces the tremendous challenge 
of 20,000 students in the National University in 
Mexico City as well as another 10,000 in the other 
schools of higher learning in that city alone, and 
5,000 or more students in each of the state universi- 
ties of the Republic of Mexico. Each step forward 
creates greater responsibilities of help and counsel- 
ing. Some day it is hoped that the movement will 
be carried on and supported by the Mexican people 
themselves. Until that time the responsibility of 
maintaining an IFES representative on the field rests 
on the students of U.S. and Canada. Are you willing 
to meet the challenge, considering it worth-while to 
do your part so that some of Latin America’s leaders 
may be reached today? END 


FROM THE REVIEW SHELF 

(Continued from inside front cover) 
most convincing missionary appeals ever written, one 
of the founders of a missionary society, and a unique 
and versatile missionary statesman. 

William Carey was a pioneer in a twofold sense: 
he entered a land which in his day was largely un- 
evangelized and therefore antagonistic to his first 
efforts to preach the gospel; and he engaged in a 
ministry which was so new and revolutionary that he 
had almost no precedent upon which to base his 
course of action. The key to his greatness of char- 
acter can be found in the simple statement he asked 
to have inscribed on his tombstone: “A wretched, 
poor, and helpless worm, on Thy kind arms I fall.” 
The key to his productive life is expressed in his 
own words: “Expect great things from God; attempt 
great things for God.” This utter dependence upon 
the mercy of God and this complete confidence in 
His power are not only attainable for us today, but 
will effect the same results. —MARY ANNE KLEIN 
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Second ina series of nine 
Old Testament character studies 


Author: Lois 8S. Thiessen 


Tix HISTORY of the human race is the story of the 
lives of men. Women come into the story, too, and 
their influence on,the course of history has been’ un- 
deniably great. But they are usually seen in a sup- 
porting role. And this state of affairs is apparently 
as God designed it—just as He designed the left hand 
to be subordinate to the right. 

But, just as the left hand is sometimes the stronger, 
so a woman occasionally plays a major role in his- 
tory. 

It was so with Ruth of the Old Testament. Nor- 
mally, one would not expect a great deal of her. The 
descendant of a race founded through incest, a race 
that worshiped the iniquitous god Chemosh, Ruth 
had a couple of counts against her right from the 
start. But the true God, Jehovah, had revealed Him- 


self to Ruth through an Israelite family that had 
come to live in her community. True, that family 
was out of the will of God in leaving the Land of 
Promise and sojourning among idolaters. But there 





When we truly seek to know God, we will be sat- 
isfied with an unsatisfying satisfaction. 


was about them something that opened her eyes to 
spiritual realities she had never seen among her own 
people. And she reached out toward that light as a 
seedling reaches toward the sun. She was not to be 
restrained by the strength of family ties or tribal 
traditions. These people had the truth and she re- 
alized her need of it. 


And Ruth did not falter even when death visited 
that Israelite family three times and carried away 
the father and his two adult sons. One of the sons 
was by then Ruth’s husband. Yet even the tragedy 
of early widowhood did not turn her aside from her 
devotion to the God of Israel. 


When Naomi. her bereft mother-in-law, wearily 
prepared to return to her own people in the land of 
Israel. Ruth decided to go with her. Of course, she 
had no further obligation to Naomi; she was free to 
leave at any time and return to her own people. But 
that way of living had no more appeal for Ruth. 
She had seen something much better. Even Naomi’s 
pessimism couldn't deter her from her purpose. 
Orpah, her sister-in-law, might be easily dissuaded. 
Not so Ruth. When she turned her face westward 
toward the land of Israel, there was no turning back. 


And let us remember that, humanly speaking. she 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose by such 
a move. Ruth’s people, the Moabites, had been ex- 
pressly forbidden to “enter into the congregation of 
the Lord for ever.”” As a Moabite, therefore, her 
chances of being accepted by Naomi’s friends and 
kinsmen were slight. She would be despised, looked 
down upon, gossiped about, criticized. Whereas in 
her home country Ruth would have opportunities to 
remarry, in Judah she would not be considered de- 
sirable by any respectable man. Looking at Ruth’s 
problem from a purely natural standpoint, we would 
have te agree with Naomi that Ruth would be better 
off in Moab. 


But Ruth was not fickle. She had pledged her loy- 
alty to Naomi. And since she had more especially 
purposed to follow the one true God as He had bern 
revealed to her, nothing but a clean break with he 
old life would do. Ruth’s example speaks of the 
necessity of turning our backs completely on all that 
dishonors God when we turn to Him. We are not 
wise to tantalize ourselves by turning back to the old 
life time and again. Rather, as we follow in the un- 
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faltering footsteps of Ruth, let us forsake it utterly. 


One very practical lesson Ruth has reserved for us 
women. Although she had known the loving devotion 
of a good man, she did not deem marriage the 
summum bonum of life. She was fully prepared to 
forego marriage if only she could be in the place of 
God’s blessing. How many otherwise splendid women 
reap a harvest of tears and disappointment for them- 
selves by failing at this critical point. 

Ruth’s story is one of Scripture’s examples of the 
triumph of the commonplace. She had no unusual 
talents, no wealth, no distinctive family connections. 
no notable achievements. It is unlikely that she could 
even read or write. She was just a simple little Mo- 
abitess of none-too-savory background. The one 
thing that set her apart from all the other Moabite 
women was her faith in God. 


Ruth was unflinchingly honest. The lowliest place 
of all held no pain for her. She and Naomi were 
poor; she did not try to hide the fact, for she was 
not given to pretense or false appearances. She faced 
the fact of their poverty for what it was and went on 
from there. The Mosaic law had provided that the 
very poor might follow after the gleaners at harvest- 
time and pick up what was dropped or left behind. 
This was just a way of helping the poor without 
encouraging indolence. The two widows had arrived 
back at Bethlehem at the beginning of barley harvest. 
Since Ruth was the younger and stronger of the two, 
she shouldered the responsibility of providing for 
her needs and Naomi’s in this lowly way and went 
to work in the fields of Boaz. 


Without doubt the young widow was the subject of 
much talk. One false move, one slight indication that 
she was a woman of easy virtue, and her reputation 
would be forever gone—and with it, her chance to 
make a respectable living. But the suspicion quickly 
changed to admiration as Ruth went about her work. 
As the townspeople observed her devotion to the pet- 
ulant Naomi, her willingness to work hard, her be- 
coming modesty, her unaffected poise, they took the 
young Moabite woman to their hearts. 


For her part, Ruth must have told them how she 
had come to trust in Jehovah. Indeed, her faith in 
God seems to have been common knowledge so that 
when people spoke of her, they mentioned her trust 
in Him. If a simple-hearted pagan woman could 
bear witness to the reality she had found in,he living 
God whom she had so recently come to trust (and 


(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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iy Christian 
about Christmas 


A potpourri of holiday 


for you and your campus 


By NORMA RANDOLPH 


— is America’s most hectic yet most be- 
loved séason of the year. While deploring its com- 
mercialism, at the same time Christians ought to ex- 
ploit its many opportunities. Its ready-made occa- 
sions for telling the Christmas story with all its arnaz- 
ing implications and for demonstrating, practically, 
its effects, make the Christmas season a “natural” 
for both individual and group witnessing. And it’s 
not too early now to lay plans for any special activi- 
ties your chapter hopes to carry out this Christmas. 

The suggestions given here—gleaned from students 
and staff members—may start your thinking in this 
direction. Most of these have been used with good 
effect by 1vcFers during past holiday seasons. 

An attractive display in the library, the Union, 
or some other appropriate place would be a good 
idea. Make sure you know what you're doing, 
though, so that the exhibit not only carries the mes- 
sage of Christmas but is also appealing and in good 
taste. For details of what the Brooklyn chapter did 
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last year, see News of the Campus in the March, 
1951 His. 

A carol service or Christmas program, either as 
your chapter meeting or as an all-campus gathering 
arranged for with the school authorities, would be 
an excellent way of presenting Jesus Christ to your 
friends. Or you might present a special program in 
a fraternity or sorority. For suggestions as to the 
type of program, refer to Cathie Nicoll’s article, 
“Make the Most of Christmas on Your Campus,” in 
the December, 1950 His. 

Christmas is a good time of the year to express to 
university authorities your appreciation for the priv- 
ileges you enjoy on campus as a group. Your chap- 
ter executive should draft a gracious note of thanks 
to be addressed to the proper authority. If the li- 
brary and student lounges do not receive HIS regu- 
larly, you might give them subscriptions to the mag- 
azine for the coming year. 

There is almost no limit to the humanitarian things 
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your chapter can do at this season of the year. Gifts 
of clothing, toys, or food would be gratefully re- 
ceived by a deserving family known to your church 
or Sunday school. Or, you could completely outfit 
a child from a needy home. Or, you might collect 
broken or cast-off toys from homes in the neighbor- 
hood and spend several evenings repairing and re- 
newing them for distribution either by your group 
personally or by one of the local welfare agencies. 
Durable cloth scrapbooks filled with pictures of chil- 
dren and animals and other things within the experi- 
ence of a small child are appreciated by hospitals 
and children’s homes and home missionary organiza- 
tions. Some groups have had successful toy-ex- 
changes early in the month at a regular chapter meet- 
ing, with the toys going to the Salvation Army or 
other local charitable organization for distribution to 
the needy. Try always in activities of this kind to 
avoid mere “good works” and to do them as a real 
service to the Lord Jesus, so that the recipients of 
your kindness will know why you are doing them. 

Christmas is the time to remember missionary 
friends. If your chapter has any missionary alumni, 
your thoughtful remembrance of them at this season 
will mean a great deal. Packages should be sent not 
later than October, and earlier if possible. Check 
with your local post office for the regulations govern- 
ing overseas parcels. In her His article, “Christmas 
Shopping Now” (September, 1947), Zaida D. Har- 
vey made a number of excellent suggestions for gifts 
to missionaries. If your group can’t afford gift 
boxes (or didn’t get started on them in time), have 
a card shower on your missionary friends, with each 
member of the chapter sending one along with a 
personal note, if possible. Sent air-mail, these can 
be mailed just a couple of weeks before Christmas. 
If they are sent by regular boat mail (5¢ per ounce), 
they should be mailed from two to three months in 
advance. 

If foreign student friends who have been on your 
campus have already returned to their homelands. 
they would also appreciate your remembering them 
either with a gift or cards. 


If you know of home missionaries, working in 
rural areas or among particular foreign and racial 
groups, you might write to find out how your chap- 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


The following Part-time Staff appointments have 
been approved: Ralph Willoughby (Los An- 
geles); Fred Keefe (New Jersey). 


ter can help them this season. In the great interest 
extended to the foreign missionary, the equally hard- 
working, sacrificial home missionary is often for- 
gotten. 

At your chapter Christmas meeting, don’t forget 
to take a special offering for the International Fel- 
lowship of Evangelical Students Foreign Student 
Fund. This fund gives assistance to pioneer student 
groups in other countries where the work is just 
being established. For details of where the money is 
used, read the current series of articles in HIS on the 
various student organizations in the IFES that are 
benefiting from your gifts. Or, take an offering to 
send some of your number to the I1VCF-FMF mis- 
sionary convention at University of Illinois between 
Christmas and New Year. 

You will probably be sending Christmas greetings 
to your friends. Here is another opportunity to be 
really Christian about Christmas. Steer away from 
the Santa Clauses, Scotty dogs, and puckish lambs. 
and choose cards that give something of the real 
meaning of this season. Some people like to enclose 
appropriate, seasonal tracts with their cards. If you 
have the time and artistic ability for it, why not 
make your cards? Marie Loizeaux’s article “Christ- 
mas Cards that Mean Something” in the December. 
1949, His has some excellent suggestions along this 
line. 

Christmas is the time when you can make a par- 
ticular effort to show your foreign student friends 
what it means to be a Christian. If possible, take 
one or two of them home with you for the entire 
holiday recess. At the very least, invite one or two 
of them for Christmas dinner. Many of them are 
in this country for three or four years without ever 
seeing the inside of a real home. And if your home 
is a Christian home as well, so much the better. Use 
good sense in your contacts with these international 
friends, remembering above all to be hospitable and 
gracious and kind—never patronizing or snobbish. 
Remember, if your guest were not intelligent and 
capable, he would never have been sent here for 
study. Chances are he will have a position of greater 
importance when he returns to his native country 
than you will ever have in yours. Be considerate 
and kind, never dogmatic and aggressive, in your 
witness to him. He has a religion of his own that 
means a great deal to him and will not take kindly 
to a bold attempt en your part to proselyte him to 
yours—which is all your initial witness will mean to 

(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


QTY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 

11 TIMOTHY 4 (1) What consideration dom- 
inated Paul’s thinking and activity more 
powerfully than all the opposition he faced 
from men and human tribunals? What did 
the words “his kingdom and his appearing” 
(v. 1) mean personally for Paul? See wv. 
8, 18. (2) Contrast the object of Paul’s 
affection with that of Demas’ (vv. 8, 10). 
Which of these objects is shaping the pat- 
tern of my life? Or can I successfully 
combine them both? See Matt. 6:24. (3) 
When the Lord prepares to take from the 
earth a faithful witness (vv. 6-7), what 
should be my particular reaction? Note 
what is impressed upon Timothy under 
such circumstances (vv. 2, 5). 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 

INTRODUCTION TO DANIEL Daniel had been 
carried away captive from Jerusalem in the 
first captivity of Judah — probably eight 
years before Ezekiel—when he was a boy 
of fourteen. 

He had a long life of service to his peo- 
ple, the Jews, in captivity, encouraging 
their hearts and keeping before them the 
blessings and plan of God for them. 

The book of Daniel reveals the sovereign 
power of God in dealing with individuals 
and with nations. The first six chapters 
contain the personal history of Daniel un- 
der three kings—Nebuchadnezzar, Belshaz- 
zar, and Darius. The last six chapters con- 
tain Daniel’s visions and the revelation of 
the ultimate end of nations. 

DANIEL 1 (1) In what condition do we find 
Israel at the beginning of the chapter? 
What qualifications did the king require in 
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THIS MORNING WITH GOD 


the favored few who were to be in his dip- 
lomatic service? Daniel and his three com- 
panions are in the group. What do you 
discover of the sovereignty of God in wv. 2, 
9, 17? (2) Note the steps in Daniel’s life 
for God, based on absolute obedience to 
God’s Word. Cf. Lev. 3:17; 20:24-26. How 
did Daniel and his companions prove that 
they could be in the world, but not of the 
world? Cf. John 17:11-16. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 

DANIEL 2:1-24 (1) What was the king’s im- 
possible request? Note that the wise men 
recognized a power over flesh (v. 11). How 
does Daniel face the impossible? (2) When 
faced with sudden peril, how does Daniel 
meet it? What was the burden of his 
prayer and praise? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

DANIEL 2:25-49 (1) Note Daniel’s lowly po- 
sition (v. 25). This caused a doubt in the 
king’s mind. What was Daniel’s answer to 
the wise men’s statement in v. 11? In spite 
of all Daniel’s ability and power, note his 
attitude toward God (v. 30). (2) God has 
a plan for nations as well as for individ- 
uals. He knows the end from the begin- 
ning. Cf. Isa. 46:10. Read prayerfully the 
description of the image and its signifi- 
cance. What is God’s final purpose for the 
(3) What dif- 
ferences do you find between the kingdoms 


kingdoms here described? 


of the world that compose the image, and 
the Kingdom that God shall set up? Note 
the positiveness of the statement in v. 44. 
What was the king’s confession? 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


DANIEL 3 Between cc. 2 and 3 several 


years have elapsed. Nebuchadnezzar had | 
made another invasion of Jerusalem and — 
had destroyed the city and burned the tem- | 
ple. This to him would be an evidence of | 
the power of his gods over the Jehovah ® 
whom he had acknowledged years before. 
Ci 26i. 


against the three Hebrew children? 


(1) What accusations were made 
How | 
did this testing differ from the trial of c. 1? 
(2) Note the basis of their victory is 1:8. 
Is God able today to show the same power 
in your life? Cf. Heb. 13:8. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

DANIEL 4 (1) In Jer. 27:6 God calls Nebu- | 


chadnezzar “my servant.” In what way had | 


seca e-aeA ED eniingiane 


God used him? Note Daniel's fearless warn- | 
ing (vv. 25-27). What was the cause, na- | 
ture, and purpose of his humiliation? (2) 
What was the result? What does v. 32 tell 
Note the‘ 


progress made in Nebuchadnezzar’s knowl- 


us of the sovereignty of God? 


‘edge of God (2:47; 3:28-29; 4:34-35). 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

DANIEL 5 Twenty-four years have elapsed ” 
between cc. 4 and 5. Belshazzar has come 5 
to power and seems to know nothing about — 
Daniel or his God. (1) What is revealed: 
here as to the Bible’s estimate of man’s’ 
life without God? What accusations did 
Daniel bring against Belshazzar? (2) Int 
what two ways were his sin aggravated? * 
(3) Note God’s sure judgment. Cf. Prov.# 
15:3, 9 and Eccles. 8:11-13. , 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 ‘ 


DANIEL 6 Daniel, now an old man, has, 


‘ 


still retained his steadfastness and devotion} 
to God. (1) In what did his excellent. 


spirit consist? (2) No amount of business! 
‘ 
) 





nor threat of death could hinder Daniel's 
prayer-life. What are the results of such 
a stand in this chapter? Can this same 
power work in your life today? Cf. Isa. 


40:29-31; Phil. 4:5-7. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
In cc. 7-10 God speaks directly 


to Daniel in visions and reveals to him His 


DANIEL 7 


plan for the course of the Gentile nations 
and the final establishment of His own 
kingdom and King. (1) Note that the goal 
of all prophecy is Jesus Christ. Note also 
the similarity between Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of c. 2 and Daniel’s of c. 7. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s vision of a glorious image is 
man’s point of view of the course of na- 
tions. Daniel's vision of the beast is God’s 
viewpoint. Without going into a detailed 
study of prophecy let us read carefully and 
prayerfully to see God’s loving care and 
(2) Daniel’s burden 


was for his own people, the Jews, in cap- 


plans for His own. 


tivity. Endeavor to see the visions from his 
point of view. (3) What is the final goal 
of history? Note that the figure of Christ 
as a stone in c. 2 now becomes a distinct 
Person (vv. 13-14). 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

DANIEL 8 Note that in the vision, the 
“beasts” are nations and the “horns” are 
kings. (1) Here we find details concerning 
the second and third world kingdoms, in 
which Daniel finds himself. What expres- 
sion of self-exaltation is used both of the 


ram and the goat and also of the king in 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


v. 25? 


Consider that Daniel was nearing the end 


What is the ultimate end? (2) 


of the 70-year period of the Jewish cap- 
tivity foretold in Jer. 32:38-44 and Ezek. 
37 :21-28. 


period of suffering ahead for the Jewish 


(3) The vision shows a long 


people. Could this account for v. 27? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

DANIEL 9 (1) The fall of Babylon has now 
occurred. What does this lead Daniel to 
do? In his uncertainty where does he turn 
for help? What place should the Bible 
have in our prayer-life? (2) Read the 
prayer carefully. Note Daniel’s attitude 
toward God, toward himself, and toward 
his people. (3) Daniel assumed that the 
70-year period would end the “desolation 
of Jerusalem.” How does God reveal to 
him the longer period of time? Note that 
the 70 years become 70 “weeks” of 7-year 
periods. Note God’s ready answer. Cf. Isa. 
65:24. (4) In v. 24 what 6 acts are men- 
tioned? Note that they all concern the 
Jews and the Holy City and will come to 


pass at the end of the 70 weeks of years. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

DANIEL 10 (1) Note the date in v. l. A 
small remnant of Jews have returned to 
Jerusalem. Cf. Ezra 1, 2, 4. How does this 
affect Daniel? (2) What is revealed as to 
the costliness of true prayer? What is the 
effect on Daniel of the vision of the Lord? 
Cf. Rev. 1:13-18; Isa. 6:1-8. What was 
Daniel’s estimate of himself and what was 
God’s estimate of him (vv. 8, 11)? (3) 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 


4. Ils there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 
5. What does this passage teach me 


(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 


my life? 


1. Is there any example for me to 


seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


In vv. 12-13 we note Daniel’s prayer was 
both heard and hindered. Compare the 
power of the spirit-world with God's ulti- 
mate power. Cf. Eph. 6:10-13. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

DANIEL 11:1-27 (1) This chapter is a fore- 
cast of history. How would this detailed 
prediction help the Jews during the perse- 
(2) What is 
the chief characteristic of all those who 
oppose God (vv. 3, 16)? 
4:34; Rom. 12:1-2. 


cution which was to come? 


Contrast John 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
DANIEL 11:28-12:13 (1) Note the positive 


statements concerning God's determining 
future events (vv. 27, 29, 35, 36, 45). (2) 
In c. 12 the last terrible days are foretold. 
What shall be the consolation of God’s 
faithful children regarding this period? In 
spite of all the visions, what was Daniel’s 
last question? And what was God’s tender 
(3) What moral 


condition was to prevail from Daniel’s day 


answer and assurance? 


until the end-time (v. 10)? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

jJupe (1) In view of the ungodly and sub- 
versive men who creep into the church, 
what is Jude’s chief injunction to those 
who are truly the Lord’s? (2) What truth 
do the unbelieving Israelites, the rebellious 
angels, and the morally corrupt cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha illustrate? Note how 
v. 8 sums up their particular sins in reverse 
order. “Speak evil of dignities” is literally 
“blaspheme glories.” See Exod. 32:4-6. (3) 
Note too v. 11—the way of Cain, which was 
substituting works for trust in the Lamb 
of God (Gen. 4:3-5); the error of Balaam 
which was defiling the flesh 
2:14); the gainsaying of Core (or Korah) 


(see Rev. 


which was despising divinely appointed au- 
thority (Num. 16:1-3). (3) Contrast the 
activities of a true Christian (vv. 20-23). 
Why is the benediction of vv. 24-25 appro- 


priate for the message of this epistle? 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

| THESSALONIANS 1 (1) In what ways did 
the Thessalonians evidence the reality of 
their new faith? How do I express my 
faith? Has my love for God any practical 
outworking? What effect does my hope for 
the future (see v. 10) have upon my atti- 
tude towards the troubles of this life (vv. 
3,6)? (2) Does v. 5 describe the presen- 
tation of the gospel on my campus? How 
does the last part of the verse help to ac- 
count for the first? Cf. also 2:8, 10. When 
I explain the gospel to another, does my 
conduct back up my words? 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

1 THESSALONIANS 2 (1) What was the atti- 
tude of Paul, Silas, and Timothy toward 
the preaching of the gospel? Was it merely 
a burdensome duty? What was the real 
motive that enabled them to go about from 
place to place and preach regardless of 
persecution? (2) How does the true ser- 
vant of God feel and act toward those 
whom he seeks to build up in the faith? 
See vv. 7, 8, 11. What characteristic of 
Christ did Paul exhibit especially in Thes- 
With v. 7 cf. II Cor. 10:1. (3) 
Observe that such gentleness is not incom- 
15-16). 
Who always opposes every attempt to build 
up Christians in their faith (v. 18)? Do 


salonica? 


patible with plain speaking (vv. 


I underestimate the strength of this enemy 
or on the other hand doubt the ultimate 
victory of the Lord Jesus (v. 19)? 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

I THESSALONIANS 3 (1) What was the chief 
lesson Paul desired the Thessalonians to 
learn through Timothy’s return? Cf. v. 3 
with Ps. 46, especially v. 5. What provision 
has God made that my faith should remain 
unshaken in time of trouble (v. 4)? (2) 
Observe here, as in many instances in 
Scripture, the Lord gives His disciples a 
joy that outweighs their distresses (vv. 
7-8). Remember the apostles’ experience 
(Acts 5:40-41 and 16:23-25) and that of 
Jesus Christ Himself (Heb. 12:2). Have I 
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allowed God to give me His joy as my 
strength (Neh. 8:10)? (3) What kind of 
holiness does God require (v. 13) — just 
good behavior in the sight of men? 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

1 THESSALONIANS 4 (1) Has God called me 
Why 
What provision has He made to 


to an impossible standard (v. 7)? 
not? 
enable me to live such a life (v. 8) and to 
(2) Am I the kind of 


person who wants to be holy but is cold 


please Him (v. 1)? 


and unloving (v. 9)? How can I learn to 
Link v. 10 with 3:12. Can I 


ever rest content that I have enough broth- 


love others? 


erly love? Then do I daily pray that I may 
“increase and abound in love toward all 
men’’? (3) How could Paul speak so au- 
thoritatively of coming events (vv. 13-17)? 
For what practical purpose was this infor- 
mation given? For the twofold change, 
the dead (corruptible) rising and the living 
(mortal) caught up, see I Cor. 15:52-53. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

I THESSALONIANS 5 (1) In what respect will 
the Lord’s coming be as “a thief in the 
night”? Why will this be so for some and 
If the day of 


the Lord ushers in eternal bliss for the 


not for others (vv. 2, 4)? 


Christian (4:17), what will it involve for 
those who do not own Him as Lord (v. 3) ? 
(2) In view of these realities, note the in- 
junctions which should govern our lives as 
Christians (vv. 6-11). (3) Link together 
vv. 19, 20, 21, 22. What is the connection 
and progression of thought? (4) Meditate 
on the promise of v. 24. What is it that 
He who has called us will do? Link wv. 
23 and 24. Am I trying to do this myself 
or allowing Him to do it? 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 

Il THESSALONIANS 1 (1) What prayer of 
Paul for the Thessalonians had evidently 
been answered (v. 3)? Cf. I Thess. 3:12; 


4:9-10. Am I quick to detect God’s an-- 


swers to prayer? And if so, what is my 
(2) What qualities 
does God desire developed in His children 


immediate response? 


by trials and difficulty and opposition (v. 
4)? Cf. v. 5 with Phil. 1:28 and I Pet. 
2:23. When we suffer for Christ’s sake 
patiently and with undaunted confidence, 
it is a sign we have our eyes upon God’s 
judgment rather than upon man’s judg- 
ment. (3) Whose name am I living to 
glorify? How ‘can the prayer of v. 12 be 
realized? Do I pray this believingly? 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

Il THESSALONIANS 2:1-12 (1) What is the 
constant warning in Scripture in relation 
Cf. Matt. 24:4, 
24. (2) Study the revealed order of events: 


to future events (v. 3)? 


“ 


a. the (not “a”) falling away; b. the 
agency restraining evil taken out of the 
way (v. 6); c. the appearance of the man 
who sets himself in opposition to God, the 
Antichrist; d. the glorious appearance of 
the Lord. Note the word translated “let” 
(v. 7) is literally “withhold” or “restrain” 
(same word as in v. 6). For more light on 
this variously interpreted passage, consider 
Dan. 7:25-27; 11:35-36; Rev. 13:2-6; 19: 
11-20. 
many will be deceived by this Wicked One 
(v. 10)? 


(3) What is the real reason why 


How many of my friends have 


even heard the truth? 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

Il THESSALONIANS 2:13-3:5 (1) Study wv. 
13-14. Who took the initiative for the sal- 


vation of these Thessalonians? Trace the 
divine process indicated here from the be- 
ginning to the end. Cf. Rom. 8:30. Con- 
templating these things, what am I, like 
(2) As those 


called of God, what are we asked to do 


the apostles, bound to do? 


and what does God undertake to do for 
us? (3) If the word of God has come to 
me, what is the first and most important 
thing I must do to see that it reaches others 
also (3:1)? Cf. Matt. 9:38. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

Il THESSALONIANS 3:6-18 (1) What was the 
temptation to which some of the Thessa- 
lonians succumbed, possibly due to a mis- 


taken idea as to what the hope of the 


: 





The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH GoD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 75¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


Lord’s 


daily living? Note the word “disorderly,” 


imminent return meant for their 


or “undisciplined.” Could this describe my 
life? Do I “sponge” on other Christians? 
(2) What is the most effective argument 
in encouraging others to follow the advice 
we give (vv. 6-7)? (3) How are we to 
behave ourselves toward fellow-Christians 
who dishonor God by their conduct (vv. 
6, 14)? With v. 15 compare Gal. 6:1. 
What difference will it make if I con- 
stantly look upon other Christians as my 
brothers and sisters in Christ? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

ESTHER 1 (1) The most striking feature in 
the book of Esther—and in sharp contrast 
to Ezra and Nehemiah—is that it does not 
mention the name of God. God’s name was 
fully present in the record concerning those 
Jews who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to return to Jerusalem where the 
Lord had set His name (Ezra 1:3); where- 
as it is entirely absent in the record even 
of His care of those who chose to remain 
in the land of exile. Could it be that God 
was “ashamed to be called their God” 
(Heb. 11:16)? (2) What was the core of 
the king’s decree arising out of the dis- 
obedience of Vashti (v. 22)? 
decree contrary to the expressed Word of 
God? See Eph. 5:22-23. Christ is the 
Head of the household of faith. Do I honor 
Him with complete obedience? 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


ESTHER 2 (1) What can one judge as to 


Is such a 


Mordecai’s occupation from his being “in 
the palace”? Then note his preferment 


(v. 19), for “to sit in the gate” was the 


20 


oriental expression for a position of leader- 
ship. In spite of the fact that neither Mor- 
decai nor Esther made any attempt to re- 
veal her kindred or to obey God’s law 
forbidding marriage with one of another 
nation (Deut. 7:1-4), note how God was 
directing events for the deliverance of the 
Jews even before the danger arose. (2) 
Observe how God can overrule even in the 
midst of a pagan king’s voluptuous indul- 
gences, to further His own ends (v. 17). 
See here a perfect illustration of Prov. 
21:1. (3) 
warded, how did the record of Mordecai’s 


Though not immediately re- 


deed prove in the end most significant for 
him (6:1-11)? 


for me that all my life is being recorded 


What significance is there 


in the book of the chronicles of God (Rev. 
20:12; II Cor. 5:10)? 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 

ESTHER 3 (1) Note carefully the lineage of 
the man Satan used to instigate the mas- 
sacre of the Jews. Haman was a descend- 
ant of Agag, the king of the Amalekites— 
the race which God wanted utterly de- 
stroyed. This Saul failed to do by sparing 
the family of Agag (see I Sam. 15:2-3, 20). 
(2) As Scripture uses Amalek as a type of 
the flesh in its warfare against the Spirit, 
so this chapter underlines the truth that 
some sinful practice indulged in many 
years later rise to threaten our very spir- 
itual life, or that of our children after us. 
(3) Was Mordecai the Jew right in God’s 
sight in refusing to show reverence to a 
descendant of the race which God had 
condemned? See Exod. 17:14, 16 and med- 
itate on Ps. 15:4, “he honoureth them that 
fear the Lord.” 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 

ESTHER 4 (1) In the record of the great 
mourning of the Jews that led many to lie 
in sackcloth and ashes, and also in the ac- 
count of Esther’s fast, what is the strange 
and striking omission? This was not omit- 


ted in the mass repentance at Nineveh 


(Jonah 3:5-9). What is the real purpose 
of fasting? Consider Ezra 8:21. (2) How 
could Mordecai speak so confidently of de- 
liverance for his people (v. 14)? Look at 
one prophecy given over 100 years before 
this time (Jer. 31:35-37). Why have the 
many efforts to exterminate the Jews 
throughout the centuries (and even in our 
own) all failed? Meditate on Rom. 11:1-5, 
(3) Do I use the position in which God has 
placed me for Him or do I seek merely to 
utilize its privileges for myself (v. 14)? 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29 

ESTHER 5 (1) Does reliance upon God ob- 
viate the necessity for using the wits He 
How did Esther show con- 


summate skill in her appeal to the king? 


has given us? 


Note other instances of divine trust coupled 
with human activity (II Chron. 32:2-8, 20; 
Neh. 4:9). (2) What was Haman’s out- 
standing sin (v. 11)? What does the Lord 
think of such? See Prov. 6:16-17. Is self 
the focal point of my thinking and conver- 
Cf. 6:6. 


evil suggestion (v. 14). 


sation? (3) Note the power of 
What kind of 
friend am I, one who encourages another 
in a wrong course, or prayerfully seeks to 


dissuade him? Meditate on Gal. 6:1. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 

ESTHER 6 (1) How is God’s hand evident 
in the timing of the events of this story? 
Judging from the king’s ready acquiescence 
to his first request to destroy a nation 
(3:9), could Haman have any doubt as to 
his gaining permission to slay an individ 
ual? What does this story have to teach 
me for apparently hopeless situations? 
Think over Isa. 59:1. (2) Study Haman’s 
own ambition in terms of the suggestions 
he makes. Do I ever desire the trappings 
of office without its responsibilities? Con- 
trast God’s promise for those whom He de- 
lights to honor (Rev. 20:6 and 22:3-4). 


This Morning With God for November was 
written by Yvonne K. Woods and Lena M. 
Troutman. 
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mi sHUT his Manual of Operative Surgery, Book 
/I with the majestic bang that only five-pound books 
emit, and turned to his companion. 

“That’s enough for tonight,” he said. “I’m sorry, 
but you know what exams are.” 

When the missionary who was spending the night 
said he’d never forget what they were, John’s mind 
went ahead to what he hoped to be doing in a few 
years: the very things that the missionary had been 
speaking about in the Christian Fellowship meeting 
at the hospital that afternoon. 

“It must be grand,” he mused, “to preach to 
heathen people who accept the Lord so much more 
readily than gospel-hardened folk in civilized lands.” 

The missionary seemed lost in thought. At last 
he said, “In many parts of the world I believe it is 
true that the heathen accept the Word of Life eager- 
ly, but not everywhere. The average number of con- 
verts won by a missionary during a lifetime of serv- 
ice in North Africa is—how many?” 


John thought hard and decided to give a moder- em 
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“Vision without work is visionary; Work without 
vision is mercenary; Vision and work is mission- 
ary.”"—THE MESSAGE 


ate estimate. “Ten?” he ventured. 

““No—one.” 

“But surely that’s exceptional.” 

“Oh yes, North Africa is a tough spot all right. 
But even so in my experience the untouched heathen, 
with or without Mohammedan accompaniment, is 
not an easy proposition. Let me try to tell you what 
it is like.” 

“Go ahead. I can’t refuse you; you're my guest,” 
he grinned. “Besides, I'd like to hear.” 

“That's just as well, because it’s hopeless trying 
to keep a missionary - on - furlough from telling a 
story when he is set on it. Well, let’s see. It’s like 
this. One day I had nearly thirty miles to walk, 
and the probability of a thirty-five-mile bicycle ride 
at the end of it, so I started early over the moun- 
tains with an African carrying the bike. Riding was 
impossible. We splashed through streams and three 
times climbed until my ears popped, then came down 
to the forest again. Monkeys, bushfowl, and other 
game crawled all over the trail. 


“After about twenty-three miles I stopped at a 
village and waited for the carrier to catch up. The 
place consisted of four mud huts in various stages 
of decay. (Excuse this detail. I’m trying to give 
you the background. So often one gets the impres- 
sion of the missionary sitting under a palm tree 
talking to an enthralled crowd.) I sat on a veranda 
and passed the time of day with the local inhabitants 
as best I could. I didn’t know this language at all 
well, though I’d begun to preach in it a little. How- 
ever gossiping on a native veranda comes further 
on in the book than one’s first few sermons! I had 
that rather futile feeling that you get when everyone 
knows what is being said except you. 


“As I sat there, I became conscious of two voices 
inside me. One said simply, ‘Tell these people about 
the Saviour of the world.’ The other was much 
louder and was saying very rapidly, ‘You're too 
tired, your toe hurts where you slipped on that rock, 
you talk the language like a child of two, they aren’t 
interested, talk about their farms and widen your 
vocabulary.” I ate my last sandwich and decided 
to obey the first voice with God’s help. 


“Just then an old lady approached dressed in a 


tattered piece of cloth wound around her waist and 
what looked like a long watch chain for a necklace 
with two keys, a penny, and a leopard’s tooth hang- 
ing from it. She was chewing tobacco and spat ex- 
pressively every few minutes. I said, ‘Hello, Grand- 
ma’ and she stopped scratching for a second or two 
to shake hands. She began to talk rapidly in a 
cracked sing-song voice, but I soon lost track. As 
she warmed to her subject, she began to discard all 
the (to me) important syllables, and this, combined 
with her mouth full of tobacco juice put intelligent 
replies out of my reach. It was undoubtedly Koran- 
ko but bore little resemblance to what I had labori- 
ously learned. 


“There was a group sitting on the veranda con- 
sisting of a few young men, an old man whose eyes 
had been destroyed by smallpox, and a boy of about 
six with a running nose. A young man leaned for- 
ward. ‘Pa,’ he said, ‘I’d like to come and work for 
you where you are stationed.’ 


“*That’s fine, but do you believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ?’ 


“ ‘Well--you see—yes, I’ve heard of him. Wasn't 
he that rich trader at Kamabai?’ 


see 


No, He was the Saviour of the world. He can 
save sinners from hell and give them joy in this life 
and everlasting life in heaven.’ 

“He looked blank, so I backed up, shuffled the 
word order around a bit and tried a different prepo- 
sition at the end of the sentence. His face cleared. 
‘If I work for you I'll gradually get to know about 
Him and believe on Him.’ 

“*Wouldn’t you like to know your sins are for- 
given?’ 

“Only God knows those things. Whatever we do 
and wherever we are God is there.’ 

“Friend, do you like bananas?’ This was greeted 
by the blank look again, but the child with the run- 
ning nose came to the rescue and said it for me. 

“*Yes,’ said the young man. 

“ “Pll give you this banana if you ask me for it. 
Do you believe me?’ This had to be repeated once 
or twice with the help of the little boy. 

““Oh yes, of course.’ 

“ “All right,’ I said and waited. 

“There was a long pause. 

“*So you don’t believe me after all! If you had 
believed, you would have asked and received.’ 

‘But I did believe you.’ 

“Then why didn’t you ask?’ More help from 
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Running Nose. That child seemed to have super- 
natural intelligence. 

“ ‘Friend, it is the same with God. Your ancestors 
will tell you that we can never know God. The Mos- 
lems say no man can know whether he is saved until 
he dies. But Jesus, God’s own Son, came that we 
might repent, receive forgiveness and eternal life, 
and know it now.’ I said this several times and even- 
tually they seemed to understand. Don’t tell me that 
it wasn’t hard work, though, or that they seemed to 
be an eager group of inquirers. They seemed pleas- 
antly indifferent. Incidentally, if you come out and 
help you'll have thirty or forty thousand of them all 
to yourself. Some would be more responsive, though. 
So cheer up!’ ” 

John sat in silence for a time. At last he said, 
“It doesn’t seem much easier to witness there than 
here. Some of us at the hospital have made a re- 
solve not to let a day pass without speaking to some- 
one about Christ. It’s terribly hard sometimes. I'd 
assumed, though, that one would have grown out of 
that or something by the time he reached the mission 
field.” 

“Well,” said the missionary, “I think there are 
three things that don’t change whether you are at 
home or abroad. One is the devil. He hates to have 
a Christian witness. After all it’s poison to him. 
The second is our great Lord Jesus Christ. He is 
the same yesterday and today and forever, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

There was a pause. 

“What’s the third?” asked John dutifully. 

“The third is oneself. What you are as a student 
will in all probability set the pace for what you will 
be later on. It will become harder rather than easier 
to witness, and finding time for prayer and Bible 
study will never be easier than it is now.” The mis- 
sionary glanced at the five-pound textbook. “I’m 
not forgetting exams, either.” END 


ee ee ee 


BE CHRISTIAN ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 16) 

him. It may take weeks and months of quiet, friend- 
ly, consistent Christian living and contact on your 
part before he is ready to think seriously about the 
claims of Jesus Christ on his life—although of course 
you should have many conversational opportunities 
right from the start to explain who Jesus Christ is 
and what He means to you. 

Students who do not go home for the Christmas 
recess might plan some holiday activities for the for- 
eign students with whom the chapter has had con- 
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tact. A house party, a ski week end, even a confer- 
ence (if well planned and publicized in such a way 
that the guests will know what to expect) can be 
used of God to cement firm friendships with these 
overseas friends that may eventually mean their eter- 
nal salvation. Members of the Purdue tvcF who 
stayed on campus enjoyed preparing and serving a 
Christmas dinner for the international students who 
were left behind (see News of the Campus in last 
December’s HIS). 

For those left on campus, there are other ways to 
keep the lonesomeness and boredom of a deserted 
campus from settling over your spirit. On Christmas 
Eve, go caroling. You'll know the most likely places 
for your city—the dorms and residence homes, the 
infirmary or hospital, the children’s home. Or, the 
pastors of the churches you attend can furnish the 
names of elderly people or shut-ins who would ap- 
preciate your caroling for them. When it’s all over. 
gather in someone’s home for refreshments and per- 
haps a gift-exchange just among yourselves. 


At Christmas, students from non-Christian homes 
have an opportunity they ought not miss, to show 
what Jesus Christ means to them. On Christmas Eve 
around the tree, or around the table after the holiday 
dinner, suggest that, in honor of the season, you’d 
like to have the whole family join in singing some 
carols, reading the Christmas story from the Bible, 
and having a Christmas prayer. Since you made the 
suggestion, you'll probably have to take the lead in 
choosing the carols, reading the Scripture, and offer- 
ing the prayer. When you pray, mention each mem- 
ber of the family individually, thanking the Lord for 
their particular contribution to your home—mother’s 
hard work, dad’s sacrifice, and so on—and pray that 
God will unite all of you to seek His will for your 
home. Something like this may mean more to your 
family in the long run than all the Christmas gifts 
they'll receive. If you as a Christian are really con- 
cerned about the spiritual needs of that family of 
yours, the Lord will give you the wisdom to carry 
out such a service in just the right way. 

Then when Christmas is past, there’s the Third 
International I1VCF-FMF Missionary Convention from 
December 27 to 31 at Urbana, Illinois. There’s a 
place at the convention for every student who is seri- 
ously concerned about his part in reaching his gen- 
eration with the gospel. 


Christmas has opportunities for the Christian that 
no other time of the year has. Let’s make use of 
them this year. END 
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Weariness shows in the faces of 
these UN soldiers in Korea as 
they pull up the long mountain- 
ous terrain where they patrol 


for pockets of enemy troops. 


7” AN EVANGELISTIC MISSION at Washington State 
College to an army serial number and fatigue clothes, 
all inside of a week—that was my experience last 
winter. The change was abrupt and not without dif- 
ficulty, but now—on the basis of the past months in 
the army—by God’s grace I can write with Paul 
about the “immeasurable greatness of his power in 
us who believe, according to the working of his great 
might which he accomplished in Christ when he 
raised him” (Ephesians 1:19-20, rsv). 

This brief survey of army experiences, of course, 
will not fit every case, but it will give some impres- 
sions as to how the military way of life affects a 
Christian. And more Christians will face the same 
situations. 


First of all, God gave me His complete confidence 
that it was His good and perfect will that I be drafted 
into the army. This confidence was not easy to main- 
tain during the first few weeks of army life, but God 
graciously led me in spite of the times of unhappi- 
ness and defeat. At first it was difficult to make prac: 
tical the many promises of God’s Word, for I was 
not spending a regular time with Him in Bible study 
and prayer. The general ungodliness and sin of 
others also wore me down those first weeks, though 
the army routine itself was not difficult. For several 
weeks I did not meet any other Christian fellows. 
However, I knew God had brought me to Camp Car: 
son, Colorado, for a definite purpose, for Paul writes 
to Timothy that God “saved us and called us with 4 
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holy calling, not in virtue of our works but in virtue 
of his own purpose” (II Timothy 1:9, Rsv). 

Let the fellows know where you stand as soon as 
you can. Let them know to whom you belong; not 
in a show-off manner, but simply by being consistent 
in your life and in the way you read your Bible and 
pray. Of course, always be ready with a word for 
the Lord at all times. Don’t wait for an opportunity 
to sit down and explain the whole gospel to a fellow, 
but be alert for a few words at any time. 

Of prime importance is your daily walk with the 
Lord. He has taught me many new lessons about 
abiding and resting in Christ Jesus. A prolonged 
time away from the Word and without prayer will 
really put you on the rocks. Try some systematic 
memory work, in addition to your regular Quiet 
Time. And the evening hours provide a good chance 
to read some Christian literature. 

As on the campus, don’t think merely of holding 
on to your faith. Take the offensive with friendliness 
and a real interest in others. Soon you will be pray- 
ing for them. If you don’t gripe and moan, you will 
really stand out. Ask God for real joy and happiness, 
and ask Him to reveal His purpose in putting you in 
the service so that you can fulfill it. 

Don’t withdraw from the other men. You can be 
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TRALMNG 


in warfare ...in godliness 


The Christian in service faces a double discipline 





By JAMES REAPSOME 


friendly and interested and clean-cut in your witness 
without compromising in any way. A clean life will 
really count for God, and it will have its effects in 
the lives of others. 

As far as military discipline itself is concerned, 
you will find it pays to dig in and be a sharp soldier. 
Do the best you can in everything. Obey in every- 
thing, even in little things that you think aren’t no- 
ticed. You may think it’s a waste of time, especially 
when you “run and wait,” but use such time to medi- 
tate on God’s Word and to pray silently. 

As I had been assigned to the army’s corps of en- 
gineers, I took my seven weeks of basic training in 
an engineer construction group. On Easter Sunday 
I met a Christian fellow. This was a tremendous 
answer to prayer. I had been speaking to fellows 
who attended chapel services, in an effort to find 
some who would be interested in Bible study and 
prayer. The fellow the Lord led me to was very 
much interested and we immediately started a weekly 
Bible study and prayer meeting that grew to eleven 
fellows before it became irregular because of train- 
ing schedule changes. The Lord richly blessed and 
strengthened us in these times together. 

As I mentioned above, at first I did not spend a 
regular time in God’s Word and in prayer. But 
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here again the Lord answered my prayer. I found 
that by getting up a few minutes early I could finish 
my duties in the barracks before reveille formation. 
That gave me a half-hour between reveille and break- 
fast, and the chaplain at a nearby chapel gave me 
the use of a small side office. Thus began a regular 
time of meditation and prayer which God has used 
to give me real happiness, guidance, and strength. 

At other times the day room or a quiet spot behind 
some building has been available for my meeting 
with the Lord in the morning. In the evening, a time 
of Bible-reading and prayer by my bunk has been 
very profitable. In addition, army life provides an 
excellent opportunity to do Scripture memory work. 
I found that by carrying verse-cards with me and by 
studying and meditating upon them at odd times 
(such as standing in line), I could not only memorize 
more Scripture but also wait upon the Lord and 
think God’s thoughts after Him. 

1 know many others were of the same opinion I 
was when I entered the army—that there would be 
unusual opportunities for witnessing to unsaved fel- 
lows. I soon found out differently. Fellows whom I 
have met do not have any more spiritual concern 
outwardly than civilians. Secondly, the time and 
chance for personal witness is very limited, at least 
during basic training, when the days are full. Free 
time is always spent on many things. However, the 
Lord has also led in this, again in answer to much 
prayer. I found it easy to make friends. One of 
them has come a long way through friendship and 
help in the Word. Another has also shown real in- 
terest. The opening came when I gave him a copy of 
Vanderbreggen’s A Leatherneck Looks at Life. 

Another thing God has used to encourage and help 
me has been the friendship and kindness of many 
Christians in the area of Camp Carson. Regardless 
of where you may be in the service, ask God to lead 
you to some Christians nearby. 

There are two verses of Scripture that God has 
used to stir my heart. Shortly after I finished basic. 
God said to me: “Train yourself in godliness” (I 
Timothy 4:7, Rsv). I had been training in warfare, 
but I needed to train in godliness, something that is 
not easy to do in the army. The other verse is Ephe- 
sians 6:19, where Paul requests prayer “that utter- 
ance may be given me in opening my mouth boldly 
to proclaim the mystery of the gospel” (Rsv). 

Briefly, here are some things to remember if you 
go into the armed forces. Just as in everything else, 
there is a right way and a wrong way for a Christian 
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to act in the army. I haven’t found any ridicule for 
reading the Bible, praying, or witnessing. But if you 
do, take it good-naturedly like a regular guy. You 
will really be on your own, perhaps for the first time 
in your life. Living in a concentrated group of guys 
who watch every move you make is not easy. 

It’s a life of real dependence upon God, and His 
faithfulness and power will amaze you, if you are 
willing to prove Him. In the army—as in any field 
—you must be willing for God to use you. It is easy 7 
to slide through, but a life of obedience and disci- 
pline, of faith and surrender—where the reality of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ can be more force- 
ful than ever before—is possible and will count for 
God and country. END 


RUTH 
(Continued from page 14) 

among strangers at that!), what can we say for our- 
selves—we who have known Him most of our lives 
and yet speak of Him so reluctantly to our friends! 

But Ruth didn’t have to make her way alone. God 
honored her trust in Him and took charge of her 
life. He arranged it that she should “happen” to . 
glean in the fields of the wealthy Boaz, a near-relative 
of Naomi’s dead husband. And He allowed Ruth to 
come to the favorable attention of this important 
man so that her protection and provision were 
assured. 


Because God loves to honor those who seek Him, 
Ruth’s faithfulness was rewarded far beyond her 
wildest imaginings. Boaz, through the ancient law of 
the kinsman, not only redeemed Naomi’s dispossessed 
property but also assumed the obligation of marry- 
ing Ruth and carrying on the name of her deceased 
husband. Through marrying Boaz, Ruth gained an 
honor coveted by all good Israelite women, for she 
became an important link in the genealogical chain 
from Judah to Jesus Christ. Ruth’s great-grandson 
was David, Israel’s most beloved king, the royal an- 
cestor of Christ. 


Ruth’s life demonstrates perfectly how God’s faith- 
fulness interacts with man’s faith. Three verses from 
one of David’s beloved psalms sum up Ruth’s biog: 
raphy: “Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 
Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart. Commit thy way unto 
the Lord; trust also in him; and he shall bring it to 
pass.” END 
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Christian School Teaching 


By ALBERT E. GREENE, JR. 


- had his call to Christian service confirmed 
at an outdoor breakfast on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. Three times the risen Lord Jesus charged a 
humbled and repentant Peter with the care of His 
flock. Peter the evangelist, Peter the pastor, Peter 
the missionary, Peter the Bible teacher and Christian 
writer, can all be traced back to that memorable call 
as he walked with Jesus near the shore. 

“Feed my lambs,” the Lord instructed Peter at that 
famous outdoor breakfast. This suggests an avenue 
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of full-time service too long neglected. Most of 
Christ’s lambs are children. Admittedly, older peo- 
ple who have just been saved are “lambs” too, but 
since most Christians are saved in their early years, 
most lambs are young in years as well as in grace. 

The work of the teacher in the Christian day school 
is to feed Christ’s lambs so that they grow up into 
strong, earnest Christians. As such, the work is a 
calling from God which deserves prayerful consider- 
ation by consecrated Christian young people. 





Have you met Jesus Christ and heard His call to 
serve? Then when you think of the mission field or 
the pastorate or the other avenues of Christian serv- 
ice, think also of the Christian day school. 


“But,” someone may say, “school teaching is secu- 
lar work. How can you call that Christian service?” 


I do not believe that He who was called the Lamb 
of God would agree that biology is a “secular” sub- 
ject. He who is called “the Rock which followed 
them” (I Corinthians 10:3) and “the Water of Life” 
would sternly rebuke us for calling nature study a 
“secular” subject. He who is the “Word of God” 
would resist the implication that language study is 
“secular.” According to the Bible, the world which 
God has created is full of His glory. 

To regard any part of His creation as “secular” 
or independent of God is to rob Him of His glory. 
Secularism is a lie of the devil, invented to rob us 
of the life-giving knowledge of God. When we teach 
our children, or allow them to be taught, that there 
are certain large areas in life which may be ade- 
quately studied without any reference to God, we 
help the devil work in their souls. There are no 
“secular” subjects in God’s view. All His creation 
and all His providential works reveal His glory. 
Once our sin-blinded eyes are opened by the gospel 
we begin to see the stamp of His glorious beauty 
upon all that He has made.-: And “secular” subjects, 
in the sense of things which are independent of God, 


cease to exist for us. They never did exist for God.~ ' 


God’s people in Old Testament times would have 
been shocked at the suggestion that any phase of the 
education of their children could be divorced from 
the true view of God. They believed the Scripture 
which says that “the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” (i.e. its foundation stone, its very 
heart). Our Christian forefathers in this country 
felt the same way. And it is time that we, in this 
respect, should “awake to righteousness and sin not.” 
Teaching all the school subjects, including Bible, in 
a Christian way will lead our children to see and 
know our glorious, saving God both in the Bible and 
in all His works. This is a legitimate and highly 
honorable field of full-time Christian service. 


God does not call His people to a career, but to 
a life of obedience. For those who leave their 
future in His hands He builds a career more won- 
derful and far-reaching than their most glowing 
hopes had pictured, but with the way, the time, 
and the cost to themselves they have nothing to 
do.—MILDRED DUFF 


This is a challenging field. It may help to bring 
the challenge into focus if we consider three aspects 
of it: the need of Christian school teaching, the op. 
portunity of it, and the command for it. 

THE NEED 

Christian school teachers are needed because our 
children are in danger without the Christian school. 
They are in danger from something which has es. 
caped the notice of most Protestants in much the 
same way as germs escaped notice centuries ago. 
People could not imagine that something so small 
could be responsible for the fearful ravages of dis. 
ease. So we have overlooked the fact that the seem. 
ingly insignificant neglect of God and His Word in 
the education of modern America is really respons. 
ible for the festering sores and mortal moral wounds 
uncovered by the Kefauver Committee and by almost 
every day’s newspaper. We have a generation of 
school children who are physically the healthiest in 
the world and spiritually the sickest in history. They 
are being educated without God! Microbes in our 
children’s bodies can at worst lead to physical death; 
microbes of God-ignoring education in their souls 
can lead to eternal death. We cannot insist upon 
Christian education for the public at large; but at 
the same time we must not neglect it for our chil- 
dren. Their souls are in danger! I believe Christian 
education is neither a luxury nor an option; it is an 
imperative. 

Christian school teachers are needed also because 
of the great formative power they possess in the 
lives of their pupils. They are like the tool and die 
makers of modern industry. Think of a great auto- 
mobile plant shut down for retooling. The designers 
have completed their drawings for a new model. The 
tool and die makers set up the presses and the ma- 
chinery to embody the necessary changes. They work 
in relative quiet and seclusion. Then the rumble and 
roar of production begins again, and thousands upon 
thousands of shining new automobiles come off the 
assembly lines, each one bearing the impress of the 
designers, placed there by the tool and die makers. 
So the Christian day school teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of shaping the mental tools of his or her 
pupils according to the plans of God so that every 
production of those pupils throughout life may be 
molded by the Spirit of God according to the Word 
of God and may bear the stamp of the will of God 
upon it. 

The world knows the power of teaching. The edu- 
cational machinery of our country has been quietly 
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retooling for two decades now to produce a new 
model. The actions of modern young Americans re- 
veal all too plainly the stamp of this new design. It 
is a man-exalting, luxury-loving, earthly-minded, 
God-ignoring design. Can we neglect the formative 
possibilities of the Christian day school, the oppor- 
tunity of developing strong men and women of Chris- 
tian character and conviction, of Christian standards 
and leadership, in a world so sorely in need of them, 
and still face our God with a clear conscience? There 
is great need for gifted, consecrated Christian 
teachers. 

THE OPPORTUNITY 

As the need for Christian day school teachers is 
a crying one, so their opportunity is a golden one. 
It is so in several aspects. 

First, there is an unfettered range of subject mat- 
ter. The teacher stands unashamed and untrammeled 
on the glorious fact that God is the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things, that man is made in His 
image and, although ruined in sin, he can be re- 
deemed and restored in‘Christ. They are perfectly 
free to explore for themselves and to impart to their 
pupils the glorious fact that God has revealed Him- 
self in all that He has made. 

Arithmetic is for them no longer merely a collec- 
tion of abstract rules and number facts. Arithmetic 
is a reflection of the orderliness of God. Solving 
arithmetic problems speaks to them of the infinite 
wisdom of God who can solve all tangles, and who 
has solved the most complicated dilemma of all in 
His masterly plan for the salvation of sinners. Sci- 
ence is no longer cold and hard. It is an explora- 
tion of the thoughts of God—“thinking His thoughts 
after Him.” History becomes “His story” as the 
providential hand of God in the events of this earth 
is recognized. In the hands of the consecrated and 
trained Christian teacher education can become what 
God meant it to be: the path to an ever-deepening 
knowledge of God, to a well-founded Christian char- 
acter, and to a life in which every faculty is devel- 
oped in Christ and devoted to Christ. 

The Christian teacher also has a unique opportun- 
ity in the matter of motivating the learning process. 
Human motivation is ordinarily limited to the two 
kinds illustrated in the classical example of the don- 
key—enticed with a carrot from the front, or beaten 
with a stick from behind. Desire for reward and fear 
of punishment are selfish motives, but they are the 
only ones which will work with sinful, self-centered 
humans. To the Christian day school teacher is 
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opened the thrilling possibility of motivating stu- 
dents with a desire to work for God’s glory rather 
than for selfish gain. The value of studies is not 
measured now merely in terms of preparation for a 
good job or for personal happiness or social welfare, 
but above all it is measured by the fact that God has 
revealed Himself in all His works (which studies 
deal with) and therefore to study those works prop- 
erly is to grow in the knowledge of Him “whom to 
know aright is life eternal.” 

Further, the Christian teacher works in a most 
responsive field. It is part of the nature of children 
to be responsive. God made them of soft clay so 
that they may be shaped to His glory. The children 
of the Christian homes of America comprise the 
most fertile and at the same time probably the most 
neglected mission field in the world. At great ex- 
pense and personal sacrifice we send missionaries 
to all the world—and we should do so—but at the 
same time we turn the pliable minds and souls of 
our precious children over to an educational system 
which is by law non-religious and therefore anti- 
Christian. These children are the part of God’s vine- 
yard into which He is calling Christian day school 
teachers to labor. 

Finally, the Christian school teacher works for a 
high end. If the work of the sculptor who turns a 
block of stone into the replica of some great hero 
be an honored one, what shall we say of the work of 
the Christian teacher who molds young lives so that 
they voluntarily and for eternity reveal the glorious 
image of God their Saviour? It is their high privi- 
lege to lead the children so to know God in creation 
and Scripture that the redemptive and restorative 
work of the Lord Jesus is made effective in their 
lives by the Holy Spirit, and they grow up to reflect 
in lives of yieldedness the glory of our great God. 
Truly here is a mission field to challenge us! 

THE COMMAND 

All these aspects of the challenge of Christian 
school teaching would lack decisiveness, however, 
except for one final fact: namely, it is the clear com- 
mand of God that children of Christians should be 
brought up to recognize Him in all things. God 

(Continued on page 33, column 1) 
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I. MANY foreign countries—even more so than at 
home--the Christian worker does not spend all his 
waking hours preaching the gospel and teaching the 
Word. He is there to preach; but other things have 
to enter into the course of each day. In fact, more 
time will be spent in the encounters with incidentals 
than in the actual work for which he came. 

Thus, while he must be fully trained in soul-win- 
ning and firmly grounded in doctrine, and while he 
may benefit by studying psychology, he also needs 
training in some of the secular tasks which will nec- 
essarily occupy the greater part of his time. 

It was a sultry afternoon in Angola, and a young 
missionary language student, weary of her studies, 
threw aside her books and went to chat with her 
friend in the kitchen. At the door she stopped in 
amazement. 

“Why, Jean! Whatever are you doing?” she 
asked. 

“Making sausages, can’t you see?” Jean indicated 
the mincing machine, the plates piled high with raw 
pork, and the sundry utensils with a wave of the 
arm. Then, frowning in concentration, she returned 
to her job. With her thumbs she was forcing the 
minced meat into cellophane-thin skins. The student 
burst out laughing. 

“If you think it’s so funny, come and try it your- 
self! Wish I’d known a butcher at home and found 
out how to make sausages—and cure hams. When 
I think of all the things I could have learned before 
I came to Africa! But all I studied was theology 
and synthesis and such!” 

“But you need that, don’t you? And I thought 
you loved college and Bible school.” 

“I did love it, and I use those things too—every 
single thing I got into my head. But how I wish 
I knew more about practical things! Aunt Emily 
wanted me to stay on the farm one summer, but i 
thought I was too busy. I wish I had gone. Then 
I'd know more about things like this.” 

Jean wasn’t the first missionary to find out that 
a missionary’s life can be more than she expected 
and that, though she went to tell about Jesus and 
His love, she also has to be cook, dressmaker, school 
teacher, nurse, and gardener. 

The missionary who goes to central South Amer- 
ica, to Asia, or to the great interior of Africa leaves 
behind nearly everything which makes up everyday 
living in America. There are no garages and gas 
stations along the so-called “highways”; nor are 
there department stores or super markets. There 
may be no gas, or electric light, or piped water. The 
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milkman and the baker and the newspaper boy don't 
make daily deliveries. 

Consider Bill and Mary. They have been accepted 
by their mission board to serve the Lord in Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa. What will be expected of 
them when they arrive? 

Let’s take Mary first. She must know how to cook 
—and with the equipment and materials of Africa. 
She will have to do many things the way her great: 
grandmother did them; and, so that the kitchen 
won’t take all of her time, she will have to train a 
cook. This masculine helper is likely to be in every 
sense an amateur. He has probably never seen 4 
white woman’s kitchen, or held a*spoon or fork or 
saucepan or bowl. Nor will he be familiar with 
flour, spices, flavorings, or even eggs. Of course he 
won't be able to read any recipes, and, though Mary 
may explain her methods carefully, it will be a long, 
long time before they sink in. 

There will be no butcher shop down the road. If 
Mary has any meat at all it will probably be an old 
and scrawny chicken or else, if somebody decides 
to kill a pig, pork—pounds and pounds of it with 
no deep-freeze. Or a native may kill a small animal 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Born in England, Bible schooled in USA, former 
missionary to Africa, sojourner in Portugal, Mrs. 
Clark has seen much of the world. She now 
teaches Sunday school in mining and logging 
camps in Canada, besides handling advertising 
and news copy for a “weekly.” 


resembling a deer and want her to buy all fifteen 
pounds of it. So if she doesn’t know how to dry 
meat, make sausages, pickle hams, or render lard, 
she should tuck a Mrs. Beaton’s or an old White 
House cook book into her trunk. 

Some groceries may be shipped in from South 
Africa, and a few can be bought from the traders; 
but she will have to make her own bread and shake 
cream in a bottle to make butter. She will roast and 
grind beans for coffee and repeat the process on 
peanuts if she wants peanut butter. She will boil 
down dirty salt crystals for table salt and make 
cornstarch and tapioca from manioc root. 

Mary will have to barter—to deal kindly but firm- 
ly with the people who come to her back door to 
sell eggs (doubtfully fresh), potatoes, fruit, or raw 
peanuts. She will trade coarse salt and remnants of 
cloth for firewood or grass to mend the roof. 

The mission may have schools and compounds for 
boarding pupils who come from great distances. So 
Mary may have to teach school in one or two lan- 
guages and look after the girls in the compound. 
She will teach them a little sewing and knitting. 

In a land where there is no such thing as ready- 
to-wear clothing she will need to know how to make 
her own clothes. Under the scorching rays of the 
tropical sun her cotton dresses will soon rot and 
fade, and the African human washers are not so 
gentle with clothes as the modern electric ones. 

Her station may be far away from a doctor and 
a nurse. Not only will she have to lend a helping 
hand with nursing and daily dispensing to the na- 
tives, but there will be unfamiliar illnesses in her 
own family because of the climate—bouts of fever, 
stomach disorders, and insect bites. Nursing and 
first aid training will stand her in good stead. 

So Mary will be a Bible teacher and a Sunday 
school leader but she will also be a housekeeper 
in a primitive land, a school teacher in a strange 
tongue, a nurse of perplexing ailments, and many 
other things as well. 

As for Bill, he will find he has to be much more 
than a preacher and a pastor. He needs to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. 

There will be no milk for his family unless he 
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keeps cows, and in that country for an _all-year. 
round supply he needs a fair-sized herd. A herds. 
man will help him pasture the cattle and build a 
shelter to keep them from lions and leopards at 
night. But when the lions get very bold Bill may 
have to sit up all night in a tree to watch for them, 
his gun ready to shoot. For meat and eggs, he must 
keep chickens and pigs—unless he fancies the meat 
of the pigs which exist solely on village refuse—and 

he must be his own butcher. 

There will be no vegetables and fruit for his 
household unless he has a garden. He will have to 
train a gardener to grow what he wants in the way 
he wants it—show him how to plant and produce 
peas and beans and carrots—and flowers maybe— 
for his table. For fruit he will probably start an or- 
chard of oranges, lemons, paw-paws, and bananas, 
surrounded by a strong fence. 

Bill will learn how to make bricks as the Israel- 
ites did of old, and when he comes to build he will 
be glad of his knowledge of plumb lines and meas. 
urements. Watching the roofs of grass being tied 
to slats with bark rope, he will put his carpentry 
experience to good use in making the door frame: 
and cupboards, the tables and chairs. 


If the boarding school boys are his responsibility 
he will have to teach them how to cultivate corn for 
their food, and perhaps rice and castor oil and cot: 
ton plants. He will find them a hungry lot, as all 
boys are, and may have to steal out across the plain 
in the early morning once in a while in search of 
roan antelope to provide relish for their mush. 


And what of the station wagon his home church 
is giving him? It will be his job to make minor 
repairs and keep the engine in running order. He 
will have to drive long distances through sand and 
miry clay, and must be prepared for breakdowns. 


Every day a hundred-and-one ordinary, everyday 
tasks will take his time and attention. The exact de- 
tails, of course, will vary from country to country, 
even from station to station. Some fields will be 
far advanced in conveniences compared to the sam- 
ple we’ve given here — others will be even more 
primitive. But on any field, the missionary must 
be prepared for activities other than the teaching 
or preaching or doctoring for which he was trained. 


Before leaving for language study in Portugal, 
Bill and Mary are spending the summer at an is0- 
lated farm on the prairies and they are finding ou! 
how to do a lot of the things they will have to do 
on the mission. But what about you? Have you 
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found out anything about the field where the Lord 
has called you? You have been to college and Bible 
school. You have taught Sunday school and D.V. 
B.S. You have been a member of a gospel team 
and a keen personal worker and a choir leader. You 
will be able to do all those things in Africa, too. 
But do you know how to repair a broken-down sta- 
tion wagon? Can you make bread—and butter? Do 
you know how to build a house, milk a cow, or plant 
a garden? Can you pull a tooth or bandage a knee? 
Knowing how to apply first aid may give you a 
wonderful opportunity to save a life—and lead a 
soul to Christ. Being a good farmer may make you 
capable of taking charge of a group of boarding 
school girls or boys to teach them to grow their own 
food and to feed on the Bread of Life. Keeping a 
truck or car in running order may enable you to 
reach those who have never heard God’s wonderful 
news. Teaching school girls to sew and knit may 
knit your hearts to theirs in the love of Christ. 


So be prepared for His sake. Learn all you can, 
whenever you can. You'll find that you have a use 
for every bit of knowledge you’ve acquired. Then 
“whatsoever your hand findeth to do” you'll be able 
to do “with all your might” and “all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” Be prepared to give Him your 
best service. END 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOL TEACHING 
(Continued from page 29) 

lends children to parents, and He makes certain re- 
quirements concerning their care. “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up” 
(Deuteronomy 6:6-7). In other words, the child is 
to be taught at all times and in all places in the light 
of God’s revealed Word. Again, “Train up a child 
in the way he should go” (Proverbs 22:6). Train 
him to look at all studies and at all of life as God 
looks at them. “Fathers . . . bring them up [your 
children] in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” 
(Ephesians 6:4). The discipline and instruction of 
Christian children are to be distinctively Christian. 
These are commands of God. They cannot be ful- 
filled by sending our children for the 10,000 hours 
of their elementary and secondary education to be 
trained in a viewpoint of life which neglects and 
denies the very existence of our God and Saviour. 
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Most Christian parents have not the time nor the 
training to teach their children all the subjects of 
the school curriculum even if the law did allow them 
to do so. But they are still held responsible by God 
for the education their children receive. So they are 
turning to the Christian school. It is intended to be 
an extension of the Christian home. In its instruc- 
tion and discipline it is God-centered and saturated 
with the viewpoint of the Bible. Given a true Chris- 
tian day school, Christian parents may send their 
children to it and feel they are obeying the com- 
mand of Christ. 

To sum up, then, there is tremendous need, golden 
opportunity, and divine command for the calling of 
the Christian day school teacher. It is not an easy 
calling. It combines elements of the pastor’s work, 
the missionary’s work, and the Bible teacher’s work. 
It has much of the responsibility of Christian parent- 
hood about it. And it has difficulties and demands 
enough to call for the highest type of Christian char- 
acter and living. It is indeed a challenging calling. 

Have you considered it? END 


minute sketch 


IN WHICH YOU 
MEET AN 
INTER-VARSITY 
STAFF 

MEMBER 


CATHERINE FULTON 


It was the year after she earned her Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in music at Carnegie Tech (Pittsburgh) 
that Alabama-born Cathie Fulton came to know 
Jesus Christ as her Saviour. A little later, in 
thankfulness for restored health, she gave her life 
to Him in service and went to Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Philadelphia) for further 
training. This year Cathie will be IVCF staff 
member for Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 





THEYRE LETTING 


WORK AT CALTECH 


Active trust is the element 


that enlarges small beginnings 


By PAUL FROMER 


a JANUARY there was one lifeless Bible study 
group at Caltech (California Institute of Technol- 
ogy). No speakers had come to address the Fellow- 
ship. Not more than three or four students were 
witnessing to their friends. The Quiet Time was an 
embarrassing subject. There was only one daily 
prayer meeting. Clearly, the tide of spiritual vitality 
was low. 

Today there are five Bible study groups, two of 
which have over a dozen fellows in regular attend- 
ance. Special speakers address the group regularly. 
Nine students are devoting most of their spare time 
to witnessing to their friends. Daily Quiet Times are 
the rule. There are four vital daily prayer groups. 
Three students have recently committed their lives to 
Christ and three more have rededicated themselves! 

Bear in mind that this story can be your story. 
There was nothing special about Caltech—no dom- 
inating personality, no specially trained worker, no 
shrewd Christian who knew all the answers. Rather, 
there was a manifestation of God’s power throbbing 


through a handful of Christians who had seen that 
the keynote to faith in Christ is active trust, and had 
dared to step out accordingly. Yet, believe it or not. 
these Christians were all spiritual babies, having been 
converted or rededicated immediately before this 
spiritual awakening. 

Let us briefly trace the course of events here, so 
that we can glorify God for His grace and perhaps 
serve as channels for similar outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit on other campuses. 

What happened? 

Last December a graduate chemistry instructor al 
Caltech transferred to Fuller Theological Seminary. 
The following month God gave him the task of wit 
nessing to his former students, and he prayerfully 
set out to map a plan of action. The first step was 
taken on January 8 when Paul, the seminary student. 
visited the chem lab to distribute copies of The Rea 
son Why, which is an explanation of the way of sal 
vation written by an English businessman. Two days 
later he returned to ask the men whether they had 
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read the pamphlet. To his surprise, one of them by 
the name of Mac told him that he was already a 
Christian though he had not grown since his conver- 
sion several years before. Paul met with him the 
following Saturday to discuss arranging an orderly 
spiritual life, and the two attended church and Sun- 
day school regularly after that. 

Mac was the young Christian whom God had sin- 
gled out to kindle the spiritual fires at Caltech, yet 
at this point he knew practically nothing about 
prayer, Bible study, or witnessing. Realizing that he 
could lead his friends no farther than he had gone, 
he zealously threw himself into the task of cultivating 
a vital, personal relationship with the Lord, and God 
honored his active trust in a remarkable way. 

While in church the following Sunday, he noticed 
Dick, a friend of his who was one of the most bril- 
liant students in the chemistry class, and invited him 
to the Bible study group of the Caltech Christian 
Fellowship. Several weeks later he talked to his 
buddy, an automobile-engine enthusiast named Carl, 
and the following Sunday they went to church to- 
gether; one week later Carl committed his life to 
Christ. 

Imagine it! Three weeks before, Mac was almost 
totally ignorant of Christian matters, yet he had now 
led a friend to Christ. If God could use him, why 
not you? Remember, the vitalizing element was ac- 
tive, not passive, trust. 

It was now evident that God was calling for the 
next step in His program—a new Bible study group 
with Mac, Carl, and Dick as the nucleus, and Paul 
as the leader. The first meeting of the class was on 
Sunday, February 11, and was attended by seven 
students. It was an auspicious beginning, consider- 
ing the spiritual youth of the Christians present, and 
the high hopes it raised were not in vain, for God 
used this Bible class to smash the apathy among the 
Christians at Caltech. 

The following week it became necessary to find a 
new room in which to meet and this was provided 
when Terry, a Christian engineer, decided to attend 
the class and offered the use of his room. On March 
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4, a hard-working engineering student named Dave 
was invited, and that same day he accepted the Lord. 
Several weeks later the fellows invited another friend 
—a brilliant young mathematical chemist named Bob. 
who was carrying a terrific load in the fields of 
mathematics, chemistry, and biology. On March 18, 
he too committed his life to Christ. 


Hgwever, despite the spiritual vigor of the class, 
a certain necessary factor was missing, with the re- 
sult that the group was not working for the Lord at 
maximum efficiency. Did you notice this factor? If 
not, you probably do not understand its place in the 
Christian life, for it is very important. The missing 
factor is group prayer. No daily prayer meeting had 
been started among the Christians of the class. How- 
ever, on March 26, one was begun by Bob and Dick. 
two of the chemists in the group; a week later, Mac 
and Carl, the automobile enthusiasts, started another 
one. 


On April 6, seven members of the class attended 
the southland 1vcF week-end conference at Camp 
Seele, and each of them vigorously applied himself 
to the task of gleaning every spiritual benefit pos- 
sible. Notice again the element of active trust in con- 
trast to passive expectancy. Each one of the fellows 
grew magnificently during that week end, and when 
they returned to Caltech, things began buzzing. At- 
tendance at their Bible study jumped to fifteen, and 
again the room was outgrown. Dave and Terry 
started another prayer meeting. The number of bull 
sessions on the gospel reached an all-time high in 
the student houses. At one, about thirty students were 
present, off and on, from 9:00 to 2:30 the following 
morning. Students were being forced to take a stand 
on the question of Jesus Christ. 


God is working at Caltech. Let us, as we praise 
Him, pray that this fine—though small—beginning 
may continue, and that many more may find Christ 
as Saviour through the instrumentality of the Chris- 
tian students. 


God will work on your campus too. Do you want 
Him to? How badly? END 





alumni 


= TIME AGO, during a visit to a major city, I 
was entertained -in the home of one of our Inter- 
Varsity alumni. Considering the relatively short 
period of time that had elapsed since his graduation, 
he had gone rather far in his profession. His home 
was in a prosperous suburb. He had recently pur- 
chased a new automobile. His married life was ob- 
viously a success. His wife, assisted by many of the 
post-war household accessories, found housekeeping 
a delight. His family was vigorous. In short, he had, 
humanly speaking, everything considered essential 
for a happy life. 

Yet, it wasn’t long before I found that the man 
was basically unhappy. Why? 

After a few days he took me into his confidence. 
During the interim our conversation had continually 
reverted to “the good old college days.” He and his 
wife spoke of the tremendous contributions Inter- 
Varsity made to their lives. They related their nu- 
merous chapter activities and the development of 
their spiritual lives during their university days. 
And there was no doubt that what they said was 
true. He -had been the spiritual sparkplug of his 
chapter. After successfully guiding various activities 
during his first three years, his classmates expressed 
their confidence in him by electing him president. 
Their choice was providential. The chapter exper- 
ienced greater success that year than ever before. 
Then came graduation. 

It wasn’t long before he adjusted to the demands 
of professional life. And why not? His university 
had done an excellent job in preparing him for the 
future. All during his college days he had been con- 
stantly reminded by his instructors that this was 
their goal. After graduation, he instinctively learned 
to live in the present and in the future. But, spiritu- 
ally speaking, he did not make this adjustment. In- 
stead, he lived in the past. And this was the source 
of all his spiritual difficulty. 
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By HUGH W. LESLIE 


As far as the organized church was concerned, he 
became a “church tramp.” Wandering from church 
to church, he affiliated with none. Sometimes his ex- 
cuse was that the pastor was “too shallow, not at all 
like the speakers we used to have at Inter-Varsity 
conferences.” At other times he complained that the 
congregation was “dead, without vision, completely 
taken up with the things of this world, and lacking 
to any degree the spiritual earnestness of my old 
Inter-Varsity chapter” or “too informal and noisy 
and enthusiastic.” And so he wandered from church 
to church, always looking for the congregation that 
was “just like Inter-Varsity.””, Meanwhile, his spiritu- 
al contribution to the Church was nil and he, more 
and more, lived in the past. His spiritual life stag- 
nating, he lost his perspective and refused to place 
the blame on himself. 

In trying to determine where the primary difficulty 
lay, I soon began to realize that, although he was 
wise enough during his college days to consider his 
scholastic endeavors as a preparation for his pro- 
fessional future, he had failed to grasp the idea that 
Inter-Varsity was but a preparation for his Christian 
future. As fully apparent as this may be, it has been 
and is the source of the spiritual difficulty that some 
of our Inter-Varsity alumni are facing today. To a 
certain extent perhaps not many, but some of them 
have become spiritual misfits. Although they were 
zealous during their undergraduate days to lead their 
classmates to Christ and to develop their own spirit: 
ual lives and those of others, they have failed to 
realize, at the same time, that this was a preparation 
for a lengthy ministry after setting aside the cap and 
gown. This must not be. 

College students need Christ. But so do young 
married people—and Sunday school children—and 
sick people—and old people. In leaving IvcF at 
graduation, our alumni must move to places where 
they can serve these other groups. END 
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letters from our readers 


REGULAR EXERCISE PROFITABLE 


| want you to know what a blessing “This Morn- 
ing With God” is to me personally, especially this 
current I and II Corinthians. 

As a busy housewife, mother, and minister’s wife 
I find it all too easy to have my Quiet Time in hur- 
riedly contrived and often ill-digested snatches. The 
questions and regular exercise for each day have 
made my study more profitable to me and thus made 


me better able to meet the needs of those around me. 
Monessen, Pa. MRS. CHASE STAFFORD 


CORRECTIONS NEEDED 


I have only just seen the April issue of HIs with 
the republication of Dr. Wilbur M. Smith’s fine bib- 
liography. Because I note that it is to be in the form 
of reprints to be made available from your office, I 
am writing at my earliest opportunity to suggest that 
the corrections and revisions were not quite com- 
plete. I very much hope that this letter will reach 
you in time to make these corrections to which | 
refer, namely, in the notices of the books of my 
father, W. H. Griffith Thomas . . . To begin with, 
there should be no hyphen between “Griffith” and 
“Thomas” . . . Griffith was simply his third Chris- 
tian name.’ . 


But the serious errors are in the publishers of my 
father’s books. Does not Dr. Smith know that all 
five of the volumes mentioned have been reissued by 
different publishing houses? It seems to me that he 
or someone in your office should have checked on 
all such matters, as follows: 


Page 20. Principles of Theology, London, Na- 
tional Church Association, 1942 . . . Incidentally, 
instead of the words “the former head of Wycliffe 
College, Oxford,” the description should read as fol- 
lows: “the former Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford.” 


Page 30. Genesis, A Devotional Commentary. In- 
stead of “three volumes, London, 1909,” it is now 
one volume, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1946! 

The same is true for— 

Page 31. Romans, A Devotional Commentary. It 
is a one-volume work now. 

Page 37 (inside of back cover). The Prayers of 
St. Paul... Instead of ““New York, Scribners, 1914,” 
the information should read: “Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1914”... 


Lafayette, La. MRS. E. H. GILLESPIE 


HIS apologizes for these errors in listing and hopes 
that readers who are making use of the bibliography 
will take careful note of the corrections. Unfor- 
tunately, the reprints had been made before Mrs. 
Gillespie’s letter arrived.—ep. 


I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for the very excellent article, “Witnessing with 
Tracts,” which appears in the current issues of HIS 
magazine [June] . . . I notice you mentioned in your 
article that we sponsored National Tract Week and 
recommend the best titles from various publishers. 
While we did sponsor such a plan several years ago, 
this is no longer true and at present we handle only 
our own titles... 


New York, N. Y. HENRY G. PERRY 


American Tract Society 


As a ’51 graduate of Oberlin College, may I correct 
a detail in the May issue of HIS? In your very help- 
ful article “And the Spirit Came Mightily Upon 
Him,” you refer to Charles G. Finney as the “founder 
of Oberlin College in Ohio.” However, according to 
the Oberlin College catalog, Oberlin was founded in 
1833 and Finney did not become associated with the 
college until he came as the second president, 1851- 


1866 following Asa Mahan who was president from 
1835-1850. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. BARDARAH MC CANDLESS 


GIFTS 

Last December when two former IV members of 
the University of Texas chapter married, I was pres- 
ent at the wedding. When I asked what they would 
like as a wedding present, they said that relatives and 
immediate family had given them more presents than 
they could ever use and they would like for their IV 
friends to give subscriptions to HIS to someone in- 
stead of buying more wedding presents. A fine idea. 
I think, and one which I wish could be acted upon 


often. 


London, England BETTY J. COLLINS 





editorial 


A Sense of Direction 


DEAR STAFF MEMBER: 

We are glad you can be with us for our weekly 
IVCF meeting on November 2. We start at 8:00 p.m. 
in Arts 400. We would like you to bring an evan- 
gelistic message as quite a few non-Christian students 
should be present. More than three-fourths of the 
crowd will be our own members, however, so please 
slant the message toward the victorious life, as some 
Christians surely need that. 

Would you also include something about psychol- 
ogy and Christian experience, as three of our fresh- 
men are in a jam in the freshman psych course? 
For myself and a few other seniors, we are inter- 
ested in the apologetic approach, so anything along 
that line would be appreciated. 

I know this seems quite a lot to ask, but since 
you're a staff member, you'll understand. Trusting 
that the Lord will bless your visit with us, | am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE BLOW, Program Chairman 
State Christian Fellowship 

The impression left by such a letter is obvious. It 
shows no sense of direction, no evidence of careful. 
prayerful program-planning. All that is asked for is 
an ineffective burst of small shot. Such a message, 
if it were possible, would have to be described as 
Irish stew—a confused little of everything. Yet this 
is regrettably not uncommon in some Inter-Varsity 
circles. 

Last month we considered the IVCF purpose. It 
was defined as the aggressive carrying of the gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to the universities by Chris- 
tian students who themselves are being built up in 
the Lord by the study of God’s Word and by prayer. 


Such a purpose demands a program, carefully 


thought and prayed through, so that each meeting 
and activity has its own goal geared for a specifie 
need, with the ultimate over-all purpose of the chap 
ter always kept clearly in view. If the over-all pur 
pose is forgotten or lost sight of, the program will 
drift into hopeless confusion and ineffectiveness. 


Therefore, each meeting, each activity should have 
its own specific aim. 

It is of utmost importance that once the purpose 
of the meeting has been determined, it should be 
carried out regardless of the fact that other pressing 
needs exist and may be represented at the meeting im 
the presence of some who attend. For instance, for 
an evangelistic meeting, the Christians should bring 
out their non-Christian friends and the gospel should 
be presented. The aim is to win some students to 
the.Saviour. Even though only five per cent of the 
audience is non-Christian, yet the gospel message 
should be given as planned. 


Again, if a group of students are attending a Bible 
study and four or five non-Christians drift in, it is 
best, generally speaking, to carry on as usual rather 
than stop the Bible study in order to preach the 
gospel at the non-Christians. 


Seek to analyze in the light of the ultimate pur 
pose the various needs existing within the chapter 
and in the university. Then plan the program— 
daily intercession for the unsaved, meetings, united 
Bible addresses, smaller Bible study groups—to meet 
the various needs. 

Does your chapter indecisively drift, planning 
meetings without purpose? Or does it have a sense 
of definite direction with each activity geared to 
meet a specific need? —csw 








